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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE 

The Translator acknowledges gratefully the 
kind permission granted by Mrs. Matthew 
Arnold to quote in the following pages 
Mr. Matthew Arnold's translations of the 
thoughts introduced by him into his essay 
on Joubert.^ Where this has been done, the 
translation is acknowledged in a footnote. 

The Translator has altered the arrange- 
ment of the chapters from that of the French 
edition so far as to place the section entitled 
*The Author, drawn by Himself at the 
end of the book instead of at the beginning. 
This change has been made in the belief that 
the section will have greater interest, and 
perhaps command a more friendly judgment, 
after the reader has made acquaintance with 
the author through the channel of his re- 
flections on greater and more impersonal 
subjects. 

* Essays in Criticism, First Series. 
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INTRODUCTION^ 

I 

IN May 1824 there died in Paris a man who 
had in its perfection that rarest of all gifts, 
the gift for friendship. He was himself possessed 
of fine literary taste, of many thoughts, and a prac- 
tised charm of style ; but his work was and remains 
less than himself; and admirable and delightful as 
were the literary fragments he left behind him — 
the fragments of maxim and reflection which are 
known to us as the Pensies de Jouhert — the man 
who produced them, as he moved among his 
friends, chatting, writing, kindling was not only 
more admirable and more delightful, but also of 
greater literary effect. Joubert was the counsellor 
and herald of Chateaubriand — that great Chateau- 
briand of whom M. de Vogue has just said that 
henceforward any one well acquainted with French 

* The chief books to be consulted arc: Pensies de J, JoU" 
berty pricidies de sa correspondancey etc., Paris, 1848; Les 
Correspondants de Joubert, par M. Paul de Raynal; Cha" 
teaubriand et son Groupe Littiraire, par Sainte Beuve; 
Pauline de Beaumont, par M. Bardoux ; Chateaubriand's 
Mimoires d^Outre-tombe, ii vols., Paris, 1849-50. 
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literature, and picking up a book without name and 
without date, will always be able to say: ^This 
was written before or after Chateaubriand.' He 
was also the intimate friend and critic of some of 
the men who, after the boundless ruin and disloca- 
tion of the Terror, came together under the Con- 
sulate and the Empire for the re-building of 
institutions in a re-organised France. The old 
University of Paris, for instance, was no more. 
The new University, as Bonaparte designed and 
re-created it, had for its first grand master Fon- 
tanes, the intimate friend of Joubert, and Joubert 
belonged to its first Council. He took an eager 
interest in the University affairs, and there are let- 
ters of his extant on the re-organisation of studies 
and administration which breathe the very spirit of 
French culture — its delicacy and acuteness, its 
classical tradition, its prejudices and limitations. 

But Joubert himself was never an official, nor a 
man of action, not even a man of letters in the 
professional sense — far from it. Inspirez et 
n*icrivez pas f says a French writer speaking to 
women, and Joubert took these words to himself, 
and may almost be said to have made a rule of life 
from them. He did write indeed ; there are the 
Pensies — sure of their modest but enduring place 
in French literature. But this writing of his was 
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infinitely slow and scanty. It was the quiet, life- 
long deposit of himself. Drop by drop the 
thoughts fell, crystallising and taking shape in a 
gentle and tranquil obscurity. And, in general, he 
did not write them for writing's sake. They came 
to him from friendship, from talk with Fontanes 
or Chauteaubriand, from the play of mind excited 
in him by a letter to Madame de Beaumont or 
Madame de Vintimille — in short, from that delicate 
social art which was once the source and stimulus 
of half the great things in French literature, and is 
still, in spite of all drawbacks and destructions, 
more active and more exquisitely understood in 
France than elsewhere. He lived, he thought, he 
felt, through his friends. Though his life was 
often solitary, his mind was never alone. A man 
of very uncertain health, his physical weakness 
gave him the opportunity for many subtleties and 
perfections of sympathy that sound men have no 
time for. As Chateaubriand so finely said of him, 
^ His great aim was tranquillity, and no one was so 
troubled as he. — Citait un egoiste qui ne s'occupait 
que des autres* 

This short sketch will not attempt any fresh es- 
timate of Joubert as a man of letters. In this 
respect the judgment which, for English readers, 
holds the field is the judgment of Matthew Arnold. 
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The well-known study in the Essays in Criticism^ 
from which a certain number of translations have 
been carried to the following pages by the permis* 
sion of Mr. Arnold's representatives, made Jou- 
bert's place in English literary thought, and keeps 
him there. The impression which it left remains ; 
and from one especially who not only derived from 
Matthew Arnold a literary impulse and joy never 
to be forgotten, but stood to him besides in the 
close and tender relations of kinship, a few supple- 
mental and biographical pages, based here and 
there on recent books, are all that a reader will 
look for. A whole band, moreover, of competent 
French critics have dwelt on Joubert's merits and 
affinities as a French writer. So that although it 
will be necessary to recall a few literary data in 
the following pages, and I shall also allow myself 
to quote Amiel's verdict on Joubert as a writer 
and thinker — a verdict published long after the 
Essays in Criticism — what I shall mainly dwell on 
will be the facts and relations of Joubert's personal 
history. Enough is known to us to show him ^ in his 
habit as he lived,' as a man, a friend, a correspondent. 
And the reader who takes with him the memory of 
these personal incidents and affections will find, as 
he turns to the Pensies^ that it invests them with a 
new charm, that it neutralises that slight air of 
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pedantiy which perhaps such a book must always 
wear in the eyes of after-generations, and makes 
him docile and friendly towards the writer, even 
when he is most fine-spun, or most dogmatic. 

II 

Joseph Joubert was born in 1754, and he died in 
1824. Those seventy years saw the disappearance 
of the old Europe, and the tragic birth of the new. 
Joubert was a child in southern France at the out- 
break of the Seven Years' War ; he went up to Paris 
at four and twenty, in the death-year of Voltaire and 
Rousseau^ when Diderot, to whom he attached 
himself, was still at the height of power ; he saw 
the triumph of the ^ salons ' and the appearance of 
the Confessions; he passed through the Revolution 
and the Terror ; he helped Chateaubriand to give 
voice and expression to that new and stormy life 
of Europe which was none the less conscious of 
all that it had conquered because it returned so 
passionately, so remorsefully, to much that it had 
overthrown ; and he outlived Napoleon, and died 
a few weeks after Byron. 

Of this long life, the determining facts, in- 
tellectually, were no doubt Joubert' s intercourse 
with Diderot in youth, and his later friendship 
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with Chateaubriand, which began in 1800, when 
Joubert was forty-six. 

The two are in reality closely connected. It was 
under the influence of the most varied and inven- 
tive genius of the eighteenth century that Joubert 
caught his first glimpses of a new literary age, that 
he developed his presentiment of a literary art, 
more penetrating, heartfelt, and profound, than 
the eighteenth century was able to realise ; it was 
Diderot the experimenter, Diderot the daring and 
inexhaustible author of the Neveu de Rameau^ who 
set the younger man on the alert, whose influence 
developed in a mind that might have easily turned 
to the affectations and trivialities of literature, 
those hardiesses^ — as his friends called them — that 
affinity for and prophecy of the Romantic spirit 
which emerges so curiously in Joubert, amid the 
classical culture and measure, the judgments, admi- 
rations and dislikes, that belong in the main to 
the France of his youth, the France of the 
philosophers. 

But though he deeply felt the influence of 
Diderot, and never in his later days spoke ill of 
him, Joubert was no child of Liberalism. He 
reproaches himself in later life that he was for a 
time led away by the philosophers. In reality 
he must always have moved among them as an 
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alien. It was not for nothing that he was brought 
up by the ^ Peres de la Doctrine Chretienne' at 
Toulouse. He was on the side of faith both by 
temperament and training, and though his quick 
intellect felt the spur of Paris in those eager rush- 
ing years that preceded the Revolution, the deeper 
instincts of his fastidious, critical nature, his pas- 
sion for measure, order, antiquity, and the subtler 
kinds of beauty, threw him inevitably into opposi- 
tion, withdrew him from the crowd, and made him 
distrust the optimists of the moment, the champions 
of progress and ^perfectibility.' What he felt and 
thought, however, during the first years of the 
Revolution there is little or no direct evidence to 
show. He married at Paris, in 17939 in the very 
midst of the Terror ; and when the storm is over 
we see him first as the devoted friend and corre- 
spondent of Pauline de Beaumont; then as the 
herald of Chateaubriand and of a re-adorned Catho- 
licism; and finally as the eager admirer of the 
First Consul and of that one-man power, in which, 
at its rise, and before the Empire, the delicate 
student and recluse saw the only hope for his 
country. From the return of the Bourbons on- 
wards Joubert must be held to belong to the camp 
of ceaction, so far at any rate as his friends and 
surroundings were concerned. It is clear enough 
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that in the last years of his life his house in the 
Rue St. Honore was the centre of many unwise 
people and many tyrannical opinions. As a sym- 
pathetic Frenchman puts it, he and his friends 
^ sought to restore and strengthen in the heart of 
man the feelings that preserve, instead of, like their 
predecessors, encouraging and spreading abroad the 
feelings that destroy.' His cautious nephew and 
biographer, M. Paul de Raynal, admits that in his 
last years some of his old comrades visited him less 
frequently than before, because of the invasion of 
his house and salon by 'opinions that cared little 
for conciliation'; and the key to Joubert's own 
inmost feelings and to his tolerance for men like 
the intolerant and ultramontane M. de Bonald 
may be found in sayings like these from the Pensees: 
' We must oppose to liberal ideas the moral ideas 
of all times * ; or — 'Our age has believed itself to 
be making progress, when it was merely marching 
towards precipices ' ; or — 'It was from errors of 
the mind that all our woes sprang. And those most 
obstinately imbued with them have been the most 
criminal.' 

Nevertheless, Joubert can never have been in 
full sympathy with his reactionary circle. As soon 
as any opinion tended to violence his temperament 
rebelled. He would cut himself off at any rate 
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from its active expressions, from the newspapers or 
the politics through which it worked; he would 
refuse to be its slave; he would make perpetual 
effort, lessening in strength no doubt as the years 
passed on, to recover or to retain his mental 
pliancy and freedom. It was to this mingled love 
for the old, and secret inborn jealousy for the new, 
that we may trace his recognition of Chateaubriand. 

With all the later portion of Joubert's life, in- 
deed, the career and success of Chateaubriand are no 
less significantly connected than the influence of 
Diderot with his earlier years. The novelty and 
poignancy of Chateaubriand's talent laid hold on 
him, because behind his reserve, his moderation, 
his critical subtlety, he was all the time on the 
watch for novelty and poignancy. And when the 
new and all-conquering talent threw itself into the 
service of the old Church, and of the expelled faith, 
which was now flowing back upon France like 
some great river upon its ancient channels, Joubert 
made himself alternately the herald and the guar- 
dian of the new force. When Atala is on the 
point of appearing, he scolds Madame de Beau- 
mont's anxieties, in a memorable passage, that 
belongs to the history of French literature : — 

' I cannot share your fears,' he says, ^ for what is 
beautiful must please; and in this book there is a 
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Fenusj heavenly for some, earthly for others, but 
perceptible by all. It is not a book like other 
books. There is in it a charm, a talisman, which 
belongs to the fingers of the workman. He has 
scattered it everywhere, because his hand has been 
everywhere ; and wherever this charm, this stamp, 
this character makes itself felt, there will be pleas- 
ure, and a pleasure that satisfies. The book is 
donej and therefore the critical moment is over. 
Succeed it must, because it comes from the 
enchanter.' 

And later, when, after the brilliant success of 
Atala^ Chateaubriand and Madame de Beaumont 
were together at Savigny, bringing the Genie du 
Christianisme into final shape, Joubert, the learned 
and the critical, is tormented with one dread only 
— lest the poet should trust too little to his poetry, 
and too much to his authorities. ' For Heaven's 
sake,' he cries to Madame de Beaumont, ^ don't 
let him read too much, or quote too much ! Tell 
him the public will care very little for his quota- 
tions and a great deal for his thoughts ; that peo- 
ple are much more curious about his genius than 
his learning; that they will look not for truth, 
but for beauty, in his book; that his gift alone, not 
his learning, will make the fortune of it; that in 
short he must depend on Chateaubriand to make 
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the world love Christianity, and not upon Chris- 
tianity to make the world love Chateaubriand/ 

Never, given the moment and the man, did 
friend or critic speak with a more penetrating in- 
sight. The advice was itself the fruit of long 
literary training, working on an exquisite literary 
sense. On the other hand, Joubert's experience 
of Chateaubriand, his reflections upon the nature 
of that strange inaugurative genius, and on the 
diflFerences between his friend and himself, may be 
traced in many passages of the Pensees. He un- 
folds thought after thought, most suggestive, most 
modem, as to the power of mere personality, the 
uselessness of mere taking thought, the spell that 
belongs to the ^enchanter,' and to the personal 
accent that none can acquire or imitate. And one 
feels that all the time he is thinking of Chateau- 
briand. Moreover, that he has in view all through 
that great French public, which is above all pre- 
occupied with the secrets of expression, and of 
effect. 

Far away, in Germany, a learning was growing 
up, at this very moment, on these veryj subjects, 
beside which the quotations and authorities of the 
Genie du Christianisme look poor indeed. But this 
learning has not yet crossed the French border. 
M. Taine, and his brilliant sketch of the invasion 
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of the French mind by German science, are still 
in the distance ; M. Renan is not yet born ; and 
the prevailing French tone on matters of research 
is that expressed in a contemptuous sentence of 
Fontanes' to Gueneau de Mussy : — 'A German, 
at the end of thirty years, knows much, but knows 
it ill ; a Frenchman, like you — (the young gentle- 
man, while unluckily ignorant of numismatics, is 
somehow to be fitted into a numismatical post) — •. 
at the end of a few months knows a little less, but 
knows it well/ Joubert's whole-hearted belief 
in Chateaubriand belongs, like Fontanes' scorn 
for the Germans, to the pre-researching age in 
France. But it springs still more from the tradi- 
tional French passion for form, touched by some- 
thing peculiarly modern ; informed by sympathies 
that belong to a new time ; more intimate, pasi- 
sionate, interrogative, personal; searching ever 
wider horizons, and sinking ever deeper plum- 
mets into the human soul. Chateaubriand brought 
a new landscape, a new passion, a new thrill into 
French literature. In doing it he was often vain, 
extravagant, and false. His learning was hasty 
and borrowed, his pretensions enormous. The 
Ginguenes and Morellets of the time — true sons 
of the Encyclopaedia and the Enlightenment — 
threw themselves upon his work, and found no 
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difficulty whatever in tearing it to pieces. Joubert, 
as critical, as classical as any one else, knew better. 
The delicate invalid and recluse, who lived shut up 
with his Plato and Virgil, his Cicero and Plutarch, 
his La Bruyere and his Bossuet, for whom Racine 
was not pure enough, and Rousseau only a corrupt- 
ing and poisonous force — this subtlest and most 
concentrated of writers, tormented, as he tells us, 
with the desire to get a phrase into a word and a 
book into a phrase, did yet discern in the stormy 
gift of Chateaubriand, in his glowing, faulty abund- 
ance, the dawn of that great Romantic movement, 
at once so tender to the past and so infinitely 
curious of new experience, in which we moderns 
still stand. It is this critical perception in Joubert 
which assures him his place, his small but honoured 
place, in the history of French letters. For it is 
these intuitions which make the critic himself 
creative, which, in their degree, snatch him also 
from ^ black Orcus ' and put him among the stars. 

Ill 

The relation to Diderot, then, and the relation 
to Chateaubriand — these are the two points to be 
remembered in Joubert's literary history. In his 
private and personal history the points of determin- 
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ing importance are his marriage, his devotion to 
Pauline de Beaumont, and the friendship of his 
later years for Madame de Vintimille. These 
indeed are its only incidents, unless we except 
his passing activity in the affairs of the new Uni- 
versity under his friend Fontanes' grand-mastership. 
After his marriage in 1793, during the great years 
when Europe was re-made, the Joubert family 
knew no external event more exciting than their 
spring migration to Paris, matched by their winter 
return to their home at Villeneuve-sur-Yonne. 
And in his daily life Joubert was always protecting 
himself against emotions, keeping out the news- 
papers, refusing to read or discuss politics when 
politics became tormenting, withdrawing himself 
from all the persons and writings that did not 
yield him pleasure or edification. He would spend 
whole days in bed, clad in the ^ pink silk spenser ' 
that his friends remembered, couched there 'like 
a horse in its stall,' trying to feel nothing and 
think of nothing. And all the time, as Chateau- 
briand testifies, one of the most agitated and 
troubled of men ! — troubled by literary effort and 
the pains of literary production, but troubled above 
all by the efforts, ambitions, and sorrows of a 
small number of beloved human beings, and throw- 
ing into a letter, a suggestion, a criticism, the 
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whole nervous energy of his fragile being. There 
is a picture of him still in the possession of his 
family which shows precisely the thin face and 
form, the sharp features, the bright yet dreamy 
eye that any reader of the letters and Pensees might 
have expected. A friend said of him that he had 
the air of a soul that has somehow met with a 
body, and is doing the best it can' with it ; and 
Joubert's half-feminine interest in his own pecul- 
iarities accepted the description and liked it. 

From all his later troubles of health or feeling 
his marriage, which took place in his fortieth year, 
seems to have been his best and enduring defence. 
His happiness was there, though not his romance. 
Originally, his union with Mademoiselle Moreau 
de Bussy was brought about by that fine French 
sense for what is practical and profitable, which 
has so much to do with French marriage in its 
best aspects. Joubert had been accustomed to 
visit some relations at Villeneuve-sur-Yonne, one 
of the grave, red-roofed Burgundian towns. There 
he met with Mademoiselle Moreau de Bussy, a 
lady no longer young, living with her old mother 
and her brothers, all like himself — for he was a 
doctor's son — of a quiet professional type. Pres- 
ently this little circle of relations and friends was 
broken by two deaths ; and at last the eldest brother 
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died. The active, managing daughter, a person 
of undemonstrative manners, but absorbed never- 
theless in her family affections and domestic duties, 
was suddenly bewildered, thrown out of gear, by 
sorrow. Her breakdown under it seems to have 
astonished herself, and still more her old friend 
Joseph Joubert. He became her comforter ; then 
all at once their relation and its possibilities 
appeared to him in a new light, and he wrote her 
the following letter — how characteristic both of 
the man and the milieu! — 

' I am, alas — and I groan over it — your oldest friend 
now that so many others are no more ; the words rise to 
my pen from the very bottom of my heart. Think al- 
ways how dear you are to me for many reasons ; round 
you have gathered and concentrated all the feelings that 
were once inspired in me by a whole group and society. 
I love now, in you, both yourself and your brother, and 
your friend — the country which gave me so much pleas- 
ure, and the memories that my heart reveres. 

* You are a trust that your misfortunes have laid on 
me ; a trust that I must keep and guard at all costs ; a 
trust that I must have within reach, so that I may watch 
over it constantly. Yes, I must be near you, and you 
near me. What is the good of all that I say to you, and 
of all that I could say to you ? It is like dropping good 
wine into a glass full of tears ; one must first pour them 
away, and dry up .the source of them ; and no hand can 
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do Ity unless perhaps it be mine. To this use I devote it. 
It rests with you to make me waste my time, my health, 
my soul and body, in cares, efforts and prayers ; or, on 
the other hand, to spare me all that, and to leave me what 
strength I have- for other things, by consenting blindly 
to what must come if you live, and I live. Consent, 
then, at once : afterwards I will do whatever you like ; 
consent, because you trust me : I will justify the trust : 
consent, in spite of yourself, and with repugnance, — I 
care nothing now for all that ; it is the will's turn. If I 
were only twenty -five, I would give you ten years to think, 
and to answer me. But I am just thirty-eight ; I won't 
give you a day, an hour, a minute, and I will be as 
obstinate as a mule. Spare me then a sea of trouble, 
and in one word say to me : Very well! I consent to it, in 
the hope that some day I may wish it. ' 

Mademoiselle Moreau de Bussy consented. Jou- 
bert, already the beloved friend of her mother and 
brothers, entered the Villeneuve household ; there 
was some talk for a time of a separate menage; 
then it died away, and the delicate, sweet-tem- 
pered, whimsical man of letters became the pride, 
almost the spoilt child of his adopted family, and 
lived with them to the end on terms of the most 
honourable and scrupulous affection. A number 
of the sayings in the Pensies must be interpreted in 
the light of the patriarchal customs, the fine frugal 
old-world manners, the sober generosities and 
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reasonable faiths that seem to have prevailed in 
this large middle-class &mily of the most typical 
French stock, whereof Joubert had thus become a 
member. For his wife, she remained his guardian 
and best friend for thirty years ; she had not much 
literature, nor many emotions ; but she knew 
neither selfish passions nor small jealousies ; and 
to move her to expression you had only to be ill 
and unhappy. In one of his later letters Joubert 
quietly says of her : ^ I knew that she had merit, 
and some charms. The charms are gone; the 
merit remains/ And again, to Madame de Beau- 
mont : ^ I count a great deal on your discernment 
to discover the feelings and the merit that she has 
the bad habit of not showing enough. In old 
days, when I met her among her people^ she 
seemed to me a violet under a bush. And since 
then fate has come upon her; her griefs have 
trampled her under foot, and her leaves hide her 
from sight.' 

There was no romance, then, in this marriage, 
though there was much solid affection and common 
sense. Spell, illusion, the sense of charm and 
torment, entered Joubert's life with Pauline de 
Beaumont. 
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IV 

Sometime in the summer of 1794, either just 
before or just after the fall of Robespierre, it came 
to the Jouberts' knowledge that a young lady, the 
married daughter of that ill-fated Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, M. de Montmorin, who had 
perished in the September massacres of '92, was 
in hiding at a vinedresser's cottage, a few miles 
from Villeneuve, somewhere on the road between 
Passy-sur-Yonne and Sens. The account of what 
she had gone through took hold on Joubert; he 
went over at once to see what he could do for her. 
They met outside the cottage, and as he talked with 
Pauline de Beaumont, Joubert, the learned and 
meditative student, seems to have realised for the 
first time that particular heightening which birth 
and manner, and all the subtler arts of social 
charm, can add to the attractions of a woman 
who possesses besides heart and sweetness, that 
intelligence, rather receptive than original, which 
makes her the natural friend of distinguished men 
— of men who seek in a woman just that degree 
of fine ability which evokes their own, and pass 
coldly by the rival and clamant genius of a Madame 
de Stael. 

'When Joubert first saw Pauline she was under 
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the immediate shadow of calamities that had in 
truth exhausted the springs of being, and left her 
only a few years to live. It was not two years 
since her &ther had been hacked to pieces outside 
the Abbaye prison, and it was only a few months 
since her mother and her young brother Calixte had 
fallen under the guillotine, and her poor sister, the 
Vicomtesse de Luzerne, had died of fever and 
anguish in the horrible hospital of the Saint Lazare 
prison, in February or March, '94. When the 
agents of the Committee of Public Safety fell upon 
the chateau near Passy in which the Montmorins 
were gathered, they carried off the mother, son, and 
two daughters. But Pauline was so ill and thin 
that they thought her dying, and in order not to 
be troubled with her on the journey to Paris, they 
stopped the cart and dropped her on the snow- 
covered road. She crawled back to a cottage 
belonging to some peasants she knew. They 
took her in, and about the middle of May she 
heard that mother, sister, and brother had been 
put to death, while every wefek's news, besides, 
told her of friend after friend thrown to the 
blood-thirst of Paris. From these blows she 
never recovered, though she lived for nine years 
afterwards. When Chateaubriand put up a monu- 
ment to her in Rome, the sculptor under his direc- 
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tion imagined a tender and pathetic figure stretching 
her arms towards a throng of faces looking down 
upon her, and the sure instinct of the poet engraved 
below the cry of Rachel — ' ^ia non sunt ! ' 

Her condition and her story took possession of 
Joubert and of his wife. They urged her to come 
to them at Villeneuve, Pauline, however, preferred 
to stay with the labourer who had sheltered her, 
but during the autumn and winter months the 
constant interchange of visits, books, and letters 
between her and the Villeneuve household laid the 
foundations of a friendship that was to mean a 
great deal to Madame de Beaumont, and still more 
to Joubert. Pauline de Beaumont was a person in 
whom the intellectual and aristocratic traditions of 
eighteenth century Paris were equally strong. As 
a girl in her father's house we hear of her spend- 
ing 7000 ecus in a year on the purchase and 
binding of books ; and when Joubert first saw her 
he found her buried in the study of philosophy, 
especially of Kant. The agony she had suffered 
and witnessed had produced two marked effects. 
Her religious faith was gone ; the world in her 
eyes had neither God nor justice. On the other 
hand, her intelligence had revived with passionate 
force. One must love no more, believe no more, 
she seems to have said to herself; the world is too 
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horrible; but in books and speculation one may 
at least forget it for a while — till the end comes. 
She read, therefore, incessantly — literature, his- 
tory, philosophy. And what she read she discussed 
with Joubert. After her death, Joubert wrote to 
a friend : — ^ Madame de Beaumont understood 
everything. You and I will never find her like 
again. . . . She was excellent to consult about 
ideas. She judged them admirably, and one might 
be sure that what had charmed her was exquisite 
indeed — if not for the crowd, at least for the 
elect.' 

For six years, to comfort and cheer Pauline de 
Beaumont, to talk, read, and discuss with her, 
made the constant emotion, the daily innocent joy 
of Joubert's existence. His romance, profound as 
it came to be, was as harmless as himself. He 
was constantly contriving for this lonely woman 
small pleasures, gifts, and surprises; he tried to 
scold her back gently into health and happiness, 
as he had done with his wife, only in subtler and 
less homely ways. 

* I shall never be able to admire you at my ease,' he 
writes to her in the early days of their friendship, — * and 
to respect you as much as I should like to do, until I 
discover in you the finest courage of all, the courage to be 
happy. 
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* But to reach it, you must first of all have the courage 
to take care of yourself, the wish to get well, and the will 
to be cured. I shall only believe you capable of it when 
you have lost, once for all, your charming fancy for dying 
on a journey, in some village inn. ... In the name of 
intelligence, reason, hmnanity, and virtue, I conjure you, 
as soon as you get to Paris, to consult first of all a good 
doctor, and then to do what he tells you. You want not 
only to live quiedy, and by rule ; you want positive reme- 
dies. ... If you delay these precautions, you will have 
in the end to go far from home, and from us, and perhaps 
without gaining anything by it. That, you will say, 
will be best of all. It would be soonest ended. Soonest, 
yes — but not soon. Dying takes a long time, and if, 
brutally speaking, it is sometimes agreeable to be dead, 
it is frightful to be dying for centuries. In short, when 
one has life one must love it ; it is a duty. As for the 
whys of this statement, they are innumerable ; I confine 
myself to asserting it. Perhaps it will annoy you ; but 
even to please you, I am not going to keep silence on 
such a truth.' 

All the lighter and more graceful sides of life, 
and the more exquisite forms of courtesy were no 
doubt largely developed in Joubert by his knowl- 
edge of Madame de Beaumont. She and her 
friends taught him — the doctor's son, from a 
provincial milieu — what they had to give. The 
class to which Pauline de Beaumont belonged has 
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the leisure to be witty, to think out all the delica- 
cies of social relation, to build up the little noth- 
ings — the letters, talks, and walks — of every 
day, into a many-coloured fabric of pleasure. 
Joubert's nephew and biographer rather pompously 
admits: 'It was — why deny it? — a happy cir- 
cumstance in his life, this close friendship which 
chance brought about between himself and all that 
Paris could still supply of persons distinguished by 
birth, fortune, education, and good taste. Men 
assuredly are the sons of their works ; but however 
gifted they may be, they owe nearly always a part 
of their ultimate worth to some accidental meeting 
or event.' Certainly during the nine years of their 
friendship, above all during the six years before 
Chateaubriand intervened, Joubert, as his papers 
testified after his death, wrote more freely, more 
happily, more effectively than before. The Jou- 
bert family learnt at last to spend part of every 
year in Paris, in order, as it would seem, to be 
near Madame de Beaumont, and through her little 
salon in the Rue Neuve du Luxembourg Joubert 
found his way to a world where he belonged, a 
world of fastidious thought and feeling where he 
was amply at home. 

From the letters of these years one might quote 
a number of delightful passages, passages that have 
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the gentle humour, the affectionate lightness of 
Cowper, or — here and there — passages in direct 
relation with great men and great events, such as 
our English letter-writer cannot show. 

Here is a letter of protest addressed to Madame 
de Beaumont at Theil — to a lady tired of herself, 
her thoughts, and the country, and half inclined to 
go to Paris in search of friends, talk, and news* 
Joubert is indignant ; he guesses that it is Madame 
de Stael, le tourbillon^ as he liked to call the author 
of Corinney who is drawing her back to the agita- 
tions of Paris. He is afraid for her health. And 
besides, while she is at Theil or at Passy she is his 
neighbour, and within his reach ; letters and books 
pass between them perpetually, and Joubert is 
happy : — 

* I commend you,' he writes, ' to all the saints, male 
and female, of Theil, to its caverns of green, its lakes of 
air and sunshine, and that river of light which flows be- 
tween you and Sens! I commend you also to those 
glassy pools, which reflect your weeds. Mr. Shandy 
thinks much of pools and ponds ; he will have it that a 
healing virtue rises from them. If so, may their divine 
mist steal on you — steep your soul in it ! Malediction 
on those whose society has put you but of love with soli- 
tude ! They may be proud of it ; I regard it as a crime. 
Why must you go and live with these restless spirits ? 
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They have dt their head a whirlwind that is always hunt- 
ing die clouds. They would like to ride the storjoQ, of 
which all the time they are tjiie mere playthings. The 
tumult in which they live has spoilt you ; — but you will 
come round ! ' 

Nothing in the world, he declares, is more fatal 
both to happiness and goodness than the ^passions 
jof the mind,' when they aw contijpyuous. Intel- 
lectual craving is the most tormenting and ijisati- 
ahle of dll cravings. It can be satisfied so rarely 
that the mind in which it reigns is foreyer Itor- 
mented by ^ desire without possession, and .vorac- 
ity without a prey.' As for (he social passion, 
r* the passion for the public good ' — to which no 
.doubt Madame de Stael has often appeajjed—- it is 
' at this particular moment ' pure folly. Bona- 
parte was ^ at this particular moment ' pursuing his 
victorious career in Italy; Madame de Stael and 
Benjamin Constant were fighting for the defence 
of the Directory and constitutional liberty against 
the royalists on the one hand and the rising power 
of the young conqueror on the other. The forces 
that were to rule the future were still unrevealed, 
though the jSth Fructidor, the next great step in 
Bonaparte's career, wa§ just approaching. ' The 
world/ pries Joubert, ' is given ov,er to chance. 
Those who think they can stop its course by 
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ithrowiiig into the waves t^ gravel unci «and of 
their small intrigues ' *— (a ilhot meant of course 
for Madame de Stael and her circle) «-^ ^ are igno- 
rant of all and everything. I greatly prefer to them 
the modest gentleman who spends his haTmless 
time in dropping stones into his well, and watching 
the rounds they make. He at least knows he is of 
no use, but these people think themselves impor- 
tant, and Heaven knows what time, brains, and 
meiit they waste to become so ! ' They are like 
jcbildren playing at disturbii^ crowns, and mend- 
ing scq)tces. ^They say they are anxious, and 
they are only restless. I beseech of you, otx 
bended Jumdcs, love to be quiet ! Admire, venerate 
icpose I It is, I assure you, at this moment the 
only way to make few mistakes, and suffer few 
woes. I am so persuaded of it, that I have just 
sent orders to Paris that no more newspapers are 
So be seat to me, produced by people who can read 
and write* I will not be ignorant of what hap- 
pens ; but I will think about it, trouble about it no 
more/ 

But for all this petulance, when Bonaparte at 
last takes his place, when the hour and the man 
have met, Joubert has an admirable passage. He 
rejoices in returning order, and what seems to him 
— though not to the keener eyes of Madame de 
Stael — returning liberty. 
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'Bonaparte is an admirable vice-king^' he writes in 
1800. *Cet bomme n^est point parvenu ; il est arrivi a 
sa place. I love him. But for him one could fed 210 
admiration any more for anything alive and powerful. 
... I wish him constantly all the virtues, all the re- 
sources, all the enlightenment, all the perfections that he 
lacks, or that he has never had time to get. Through 
him enthusiasm, which was lost, idle, extinguished, an- 
nihilated, has sprung up again ; and not only for him, 
but for all other great men, whom he too admires. His 
adventures have silenced the intellect, and kindled the 
imagination. Wonder is bom again, for the delight of a 
saddened earth, where no excellence was left conspicu- 
ous enough to impose itself on the rest. May he keep 
all his success ; may he be more and more worthy of it ; 
may he remain master for long 1 He is master indeed ; 
and he knows how to be. We had infinite need of him! 
But he is young, he is mortal, and I despise all hia 
associates! ' 

This was in 1800 — a year of infinite impor- 
tance for Pauline de Beaumont, and through her 
for Joubert. Chateaubriand, newly returned from 
his eight years' exile in England, was brought one 
day, in the spring of 1 800, by Fontanes, his friend 
and Joubert*s, to the little salon in the Rue Neuve 
du Luxembourg. Pauline de Beaumont was then 
just thirty, and in the height of her delicate and 
plaintive charm. She was about to free herself by 
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divorce from the last links of a degrading mar- 
riage — marriage with a man who had probably 
played a small but hideous part in the massacre of 
all her kindred under the Terror. She was begin- 
ning to recover her cheerfulness, and apparently 
her health. Many friends surrounded her, of whom 
Joubert was the most intimate and the most de- 
voted. But the deepest and happiest emotions 
of life poor Pauline herself had never known. 
The entrance of Chateaubriand, young, handsome, 
moody, absorbed in his own genius, steeped in the 
selfishness of the artist, yet capable at any mo- 
ment of a childish spontaneity and charm which 
ravished his companions, was the stroke of destiny 
for a woman who craved to love, and was now, by 
giving her heart to Chateaubriand, to lose whatever 
faint last chance remained to her of happiness. 
Thenceforward Pauline de Beaumont's life was 
not her own. She lived for the writer of Atala^ 
for his hopes, his fame, his success. Her fragile 
being consumed itself in efforts and ambitions for 
the man who had thus suddenly enchanted her. 

But happiness was impossible. Chateaubriand 
was married, in the first place ; although his wife 
at that moment meant little or nothing to him, 
and it was nearly ten years since he had seen her. 
In the next, he was absorbed in the passion for 
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literary success^ and it ia perfectly dear that^ until 
tbe last touching weeks in Rome, Pauline de Beauo- 
mont was mainly important to him because she 
greatly contributed ta that success. He was her 
willing guest for sevta months, in a country home 
at Savigny, while she threw herself heart and soul 
into the completion of the Ginie du Cbrisiiamsmej 
listening, inspiring, cnticinng, copying for him in. 
the morning, walking with him in the afternoon,, 
writing letters to Joubert and others in quest ofi 
the books he wanted, and expressing to^ Joubeit 
her trembling anxiety lest lack of knowledge or 
courage on her part should stand in the way of the 
due perfecting of the book, and the necessary cor^- 
rection of its: fkults.^ They were; the: happiest 
months of Paulin&'s existence. But the book was 
finished at last, and^ Pauline was called back to» 
Paris by the illness of aJittle niece. All in fact^ 
wa» over; and she knew it.. In the course, of the 
following year^ after the. enormous success of his. 
book, and as the reward of it, Chateaubriand went: 
to Rome as secretary to the- embassy of Cardinal 
Fesch. Pauline de Beaumont was left behind to 
read the old books,, to write the old letters to Jou- 
bert, and presently to recognise that she was very 
ill. She went to Auvergne to take a *^cure* at. 
Mont'-^bore, and during the weeks, of lonely suf- 
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fering that ^ $pent there, she wrote a' few tragic 
fhigments 6f a journal that still exist. 

* How can I desire to live ? ' she writes. -»— ' My 
past life has- been a series of misfortunes ; my pres- 
ent life is- full of -figitation and trouble : all repose^ 
of mind ha»' fled' me lor ever. 

•This is the loth of May, the anniversary of 
the deaths of my brother and my mother ! " Peris^* 
ta dermhri et la plus mserable ! ** — Oh, why havie* 
I not the courage to die? This illness that I was' 
almost weak enou^ to fear appears to Have .been' 
arrested, and perhaps I am doomed to live long. 
It seems to me, however, that I should die with* 
joyr Nobody has more cause to complain of na^ 
ture than- I. She has denied me all, and yet she 
has given me the power to feel, to realise all that I 
have missed.' 

She craves for letters from friends, especially 
from Joubert, but when they come they give her 
small pleasure. The restlessness of death is 
already upon her, and' presently the desire to see 
Chateaubriand again at Roitie beC6mes't6o strong 
to be resisted. She speaks vaguely at first to 
Joubert of going ' to the south * ; then she dis- 
closes the Roman project. He seems to have 
opposed it with energy. ' That fatal jburney to* 
Rome,' he says later, ' and the desire to prevent it,* 
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absorbed all my thoughts, all my powers.' But he 
could not prevent it. Madame de Beaumont ar- 
rived in Rome late in October. She drove in the 
Campagna with Chateaubriand, she felt the glow 
of the Italian sun, the breath of the Roman magic. 
For three weeks she struggled against death ; then 
she died; and the incident which, as his friends 
feared, was to make Chateaubriand ridiculous, won 
him the sympathies of Rome, and smoothed away 
a number of difficulties with which his enormous 
vanity and his incalculable moods had already en- 
cumbered his path. In the Memoires ePOutre^ 
tombe^ he gives an account, touched with all the 
charm of his extraordinary literary gift, of Pauline's 
death. During her last hours he seems to have 
given her full assurance of a devotion which could 
no longer embarrass either himself or her ; and her 
poor heart was comforted. ^ As she listened to 
me,' he says, ^ she seemed to die, desespiree et ravie* 
The phrase must have satisfied the artist ; it still 
haunts the reader. But the Catholic also shows to 
advantage in these last scenes. The horrors of 
the Revolution, as we have seen, had robbed 
Madame de Beaumont of her faith. But as death 
approached, Chateaubriand prevailed upon her to 
send for a priest. A good French priest arrived, 
and heard her confession; afterwards Chateau- 
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briand and her two old servants received the Sacra- 
ment with her. When it was all over, and 
Chateaubriand returned to her, she received him 
with a faint smile. ^ Etes-vous content de mot?* 
she asked him; and they were almost her last 
words. All her charm is in them, and all her 
&te. 

During these three years of Chateaubriand's as- 
cendency, and during the weeks of her last illness, 
Joubert's affection for her must have been often 
sorely tried. He felt no jealousy; he resolutely 
refused to admit a breath of scandal. He showed 
and felt an interest in Chateaubriand's success only 
second to hers; he was always ready to advise 
and to encourage ; and when the great book ap- 
pears, no one more generous and more triumphant 
than he. But the old response, the close and eager 
friendship, were his no longer ; and as the emo- 
tions of these months wore away Pauline's strength, 
Joubert's affection for her took a much deeper and 
more tumultuous note. 'My kindnesses,' he 
says, in a letter to his friend M. Mole, ' have the 
tenderness and the fire of passions ' t— apparently 
because, in him, mind and imagination mingled 
with all his feelings, took possession of them, were 
constantly employed in heightening them, search- 
ing them out, giving them vivid and subtle expres- 
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sion. This brooding introspective mood, lie would 
seem to say, destroys passion*: ^ My passions have 
always lasted but a short time, and have left' no- 
trace'; but it makes feeling infinitely more pro- 
ductive, expansive, and lasting than it commonly 
is.' Aiid certainly feeling — the sympathy of one 
human being for another — has seldom found 
more tender and profound expression flhan in the 
last letters of Joubert to Madame de Beaumont. 
They were written to hfer during her stay at Mont- 
Dore, and they show the increasing anxiety and' 
dread with- which his mind was filled, both as tO' 
her moral and physical health, with admirable 
force ; l^ey are a lasting witness to the character 
of the man who wrote them. 

On the 23rd of August he writes: — 

* When you get no lettersr from us> it is at the mo^t 
one little pleasure the less for you in the world ; but 
when we get none from you, we sufier an unbearable 
torment. . . . Fear implies with me an unnatural and^ 
abnormal state. Judge> then, to what a condition I have 
been reduced by the terrors of every sort that have shaken 
me this week, of which you were the subject'. I was 
slow to take alami ; but when the utmost limit of ex- 
pectation had passed; when the post, which comes diree 
times a week, went by time after time without brfnging 
anything from you ; when,- in short, the terrible nlf which> 
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always greeted my question — **Are there an^ letters 
from Mme. de Beaumont ? " ^^ kad made my ears bum 
by its obstinacy and monotony,, a kind of trembling took 
possession of my heart, and I filled all the house widi 
my complaints. At last, a letter that I received yester- 
day from Mme. de Vindmille tells me that you had 
written to her from Mont-Dore; that you were much 
bored, which is at least a sign of life ; and that the 
waters sent you to sleep, which at any rate must rest 
you. I shall never see her writing again without a 
keen pleasure, not only on her own account, but still 
more on yours^ and because of the extreme relief diat her 
letter brought me. Now, let your letters anive when 
they please^ I am at rest. There will be nothing lost 
but pleasure^ and after the trouble of mind I have gone 
through, everything seems to me rest and happiness. 

' This letter fi-om Mme. de Vintimille was put into 
my hands when we were just getting into the carriage. 
I had not opened it before we set out, because it had 
taken me- some- time to growl and storm over the &ct that 
there- was nothing els& for me than that We* were- 
going sadly towards Bussy, when, as I read the letter by* 
the light of one of the four windows of the carriage^ I 
found and' read aloud the mention that it made of you. 
The surprise of it put the whole carriagefiil in spirits in 
a moment, down to the children and the horse. So 
remind yourself sometimes with what incurable fidelity 
we all love you, in this little comer of the earth ; and 
may that induce you. to get well,, and to let us- know 
what it is that you are doing for that good end.' 
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A little later, his language about her health takes 
a more serious, a more touching tone. He speaks 
once more of the care of health as a duty that ^ it 
pleases Heaven to lay upon us ' ; and then he re- 
members that Madame de Beaumont does not 
allow herself the comforts and restraints of relig- 
ious hope. The thought distresses and bewilders 
him. 

' I have broaght in Heaven * (he says) ' as a necessary 
ingredient in this hotch-potch of advice. But if you will 
persist in getting rid of Heaven, in separating it from the 
earth which it surrounds, and from your ideas of exist- 
ence, I don't know indeed what those who have no 
health are to make of the world and life, — unless they 
have the support of some absorbing friendship. . . . Alas, 
I feel that my pen wavers, and my mind sinks in dis- 
couragement. It wanders and stammers, it retreats 
abashed, when it speaks to you so — just as my tongue 
does whenever I see that some one does not 'understand 
me. I must watch and wait till some happy circumstance 
has revived in you that store of clear reason, which is not 
lost, which is always there. Whenever it gathers strength 
again, you will wish to live, you tail/ live, and you will 
get well without thinking of it. Meanwhile, as to my 
particular maxim, take my prescription, and bear with 
it : It/e is a duty, ... I dare not oppose your plans for 
the South : you might cough less there ; and nothing 
matters so much. I await your decision with anxious 
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impatience, as one waits for the news of some great law- 
suit in which all one's fortune is engaged. If the North 
carries the day, then you must come and pass the winter 
here. You should have a room to the south, Mme. St. 
Germain' (her maid) 'beside you ; a climate worse per- 
haps than that of Paris, but a repose that you will find 
nowhere else, and which is, in my belief^ the remedy 
that you need most. 

* Write me short letters (it needs some self-control to 
give you that advice !), and take care of yourself. That 
is all I ask of you as long as you live, to pay me for 
all the torments that you inflict on me.' 

The anguish deepens. The Roman plan is 
disclosed to him, and he dreads eveiything — the 
fatigue of the journey, the emotions of the meeting 
with Chateaubriand. At last he knows that 
Madame de Beaumont has left France for Italy, 
and he writes to her at Rome. The letter is dated 
the 1 2th of October, three weeks before her 
death, and there is nothing to show us whether it 
ever reached her : — 

* If I have not written to you, it is from grief. Your 
departure in such a state of &t]gue, and your immense dis- 
tance from us have made me miserable. I do not think 
that I ever knew a sadder feeling than that which has been 
my bitter breakfast every morning lately, when at waking, 
ever since your last letter, I have said to myself: ** Now 
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•she is out of Fcmce '' ^— or, " Now <she Js &r away 
w^'viaid so lOn. . • • 

« By now you have arrived ; but are you peaceful i 
Are you rested ? Are you recovered ? It would take me 
▼.ery long to be able to believe it. Yow life wbkls ia a 
perpetual atoroi, and if you tare cnly to be held up by 
the iiievitcd)le curiosity and excitement brought to bear 
upon you, that alone will do you injury* My God 1 
My God ! rw Make haste, if you wish Hie to be at peace, 
if you wish me to forgive you, if you wish that I should 
lecover a little repose of miadt iBake haste to itdl me 
that you are better, or I shall die in ^ dumb rage^ la 
my sadness and ill humour I have broken off all com- 
mui^don with the whole world. The letters that 
people write me mak/^ a heap beside me ; J can't even 
read idiem to the end. J write no more. Wrapped ia 
my grief like a dark cloak, I hide myself in it, I bury my- 
self in it, I live in it dumb and silent. The pleasure 
Ithat I once had in talking is altogether lost for me. I 
jnake vows of silence. I shall stay here all the winter. 
My inner life will be known only to God and myself. 
My heart keeps all its old affections, but they bring me 
joy no longer. You beg me to love you always. Alas ! 
can I do anything else ? — whatever you are, and what- 
ever you may wish. There was between us a sympathy 
to which you have sometimes opposed many an obstacle 
and many a contradiction. But when my feelings are 
strpng and deep, nothing can change them, weaken them, 
or internet them* No one has ever filled me with a 
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more solid, a more fiuthiiil attachment than jrOU^-^Wjite 
.to us as often as yo« can. Among all your letters, per- 
haps there may be some that will console me. I have need 
of ity I shall long have need of it. Perhaps there would 
Jtuve been morf prudence, more discretion, if I had said 
less ; but I should have ofiended the truth too much, and 
I dare to believe that you will prefer my sincerity to 9 
reserve which would have hidden from you the mortal 
pain you have inflicted upon me, but would, at the same 
time, have concealed from you this last and new expression 
of an affection that has no bounds, and that nothing xran 
ever (Kminish in the least. — Good-bye, cause of so many 
grie^, who have been fyr ae so often the source of so 
auny joys ! Good-bye ! Take care of yonrsdf, watch 
pvjor yourself and come back aome day to as, if it were 
only to give me for one instant the inefiabie pleasure •of 
seeing you again.' 

In the presence of feeling so true and so impas- 
sioned, one may well understand how it was diat 
for twenty-one years afterwards, till Joubert's own 
4eath in 1824, the month of October was speci- 
ally consecrated in the Joubert household to the 
memoiy of Pauline de Beaumont. They thought 
of her, they spoke of her, they prayed for her. 

*• I will tell you nothing oi my grief,' writes 
Joubert to a common friend, after the fatal news 
had reached him. ^ It is not extmvagaat, but it 
will be eternaL • • • Chateaubriand no doubt 
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regrets her as much as I, but he will not miss her 
so long. For nine years I have never had a 
thought in which she was not in some way or 
another concerned. This is one of those habits 
which is not undone, and I shall never again have 
an idea with which her memory and the grief of 
her absence will not mingle.' 

This is to be loved indeed, with a true and dis- 
interested affection, over which it is salutary to 
linger. In these rushing days we moderns have 
small leisure even to feel, still less to know our 
own griefs, to be acquainted thus with our own 
soul. It is easy to dismiss, even to despise, these 
more expansive and articulate emotions of the past ; 
but it is probably more human to let our sympathy 
with them tend to correct and enrich the present. 

In the last twenty years of Joubert's life, the 
few letters that remain to us are almost equally 
divided between literary and university afiairs and 
those devoted to another friendship — that with 
Madame de Vintimille. For her Joubert retains 
to the end his old playfulness and charm ; he shows 
once more his power and constancy of feeling. 
It is not the feeling which Pauline de Beaumont 
had commanded; that voice in Joubert's life is 
heard no more. But otherwise all his strong inter- 
ests, whims, antagonisms remain. He reads pas- 
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sionately, yet always &stidiously. He shows a 
kind of old-maidish care at once of his health and 
of his peace of mind. At one moment he will 
throw himself with a fearless independence and 
enei]gy into the forcing of his ideas of administra- 
tion and reform upon his friend Fontanes, the 
Grand Master ; at another he will retire to his bed 
for days together, to avoid the excitement of 
friends and conversation. One day he will live on 
milk, another day on mincemeat ; at one time he 
has a mania for exercise, at another will hardly 
drive over the smoothest pavement. One thinks 
of Mr. Woodhouse, with, his gruel. But all 
through he is what he is meant to be — friend, 
talker, thinker — the impulse and the critic of 
other men's lives. ' All who knew M. Joubert,' 
says Chateaubriand after his death, ^ will miss him 
eternally.' His very whims and obstinacies in- 
creased his hold. They were all gentle, all of the 
mind. He hated the strife of politics, and would 
have nothing to do with it. But no book that he 
disliked, however famous, could pass the door of 
his library ; and of many books that he admitted 
he would destroy portions, and leave them shiver- 
ing in their half-empty covers. As time went on, 
no doubt, the freedom and originality of judgment 
which had led him to welcome the genius of 
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Chateaubriand abated somewhat. He fell back 
upon the old French culture, and found it enough. 
The circle of men and ideas in which he lived has 
after all a cribbed and cloistered air, compared with 
other circles of the time. Joubert knows no 
English, no German. He reads Kant, in Latin, 
but only to exclaim against the formlessness of the 
German mind. He reads Richardson and Shakes- 
peare in translations ; but only, at last, to maintain 
that the Abbe Delille's translation of Paradise Lost 
is and must be better than the original. A certain 
primness and affectation invades his maxims and 
reflections ; the great tide of modern criticism and 
modern poetry to which in his vigorous middle years 
he had found the courage to yield himself, seems 
in the end to pass him by. ^ His philosophy,' says 
Amielofhimin 1851, ^is merely literary and popu- 
lar \ his originality is only in detail and in execution. 
. . . All that has to do with large views, with the 
whole of things, is very little at Joubert's command ; 
he has no philosophy of history, no speculative intu- 
ition.' But within his own limits, as Amiel con- 
fesses abundantly, Joubert is still among the first 
and choicest. Within the sphere of all that is 
subtle and delicate in imagination and feeling, 
' within the circle of personal affection and pre-occu- 
pation, of social and educational interests, he 
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abounds in ingenuity and sagacity, in fine criticisms, 
in exquisite touches/ His letters are ^ remarkable 
for grace, delicacy, atticism and precision,' and he 
is one of those men who are ' superior to their 
works, and who have themselves the unity which 
these lack/ 

Beside this verdict of Amiel's, with its praise 
and its depreciation, let us recall once more 
Matthew Arnold's generous sentences. — * Joubert 
is the most prepossessing and convincing of wit- 
nesses to the good of loving light. Because he 
sincerely loved light, and did not prefer to it any 
little private darkness of his own, he found light; his 
eye was single, and therefore his whole body was 
full of light. And because he was full of light, he 
was also full of happiness. In spite of his infirm- 
ities, in spite of his sufferings, in spite of his ob- 
scurity, he was the happiest man alive ; his life 
was as charming as his thoughts.' And then, be- 
fore we enter the circle of the Pensees^ and sur- 
render ourselves to their measured grace, their 
old-world precision, their delicate and leisurely 
meditation, let us approach them finally through 
this lovely passage of Chateaubriand's, written 
many years after Joubert's death, but still warm 
with memory and grief: — 

^ Where now,' he asks himself, as he looks back 
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from the days of Louis Philippe on the friends of 
1803 — 'where now is all this circle? Ah ! if 
you wish to prepare for yourself eternal mourning, 
make plans — surround yourself with friends ! 
Mme. de Beaumont is dead, Chenedolle is dead, 
Mme. de Vintimille is dead. In old days I used 
to visit M. Joubert at Villeneuve during the vint- 
age : I used to walk with him on the hills above 
the Yonne ; he would gather mushrooms under the 
plantations, and I autumn crocuses from the fields. 
We talked of all kinds of things, and particularly 
of our friend, Mme. de Beaumont, absent for ever : 
we recalled the memories of youth, and its hopes. 
The evening brought us back to Villeneuve, a 
town still surrounded with crumbling walls from 
the time of Philippe Auguste — walls with ruined 
towers, whence rose the smoke of fires kindled in 
them by the vintagers. Far off on the hill Jou- 
bert would show me a sandy pathway leading 
through woods, the path which he used to take 
when he went to see Mme. de Beaumont, at the 
time that she was hiding in the chateau of Passy 
during the Terror. 

' Since the death of my dear host, I have crossed 
the Sens country four or five times. From the 
highroad I saw the hills : Joubert walked there no 
more ; I recognised the fields, the vines, the little 
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heaps of stones where we used to sit and rest. 
Passing through Villeneuve I looked down the de- 
serted street, and at the closed house of my friend. 
The last time that this happened to me I was go- 
ing as ambassador to Rome. Ah, if he had still 
been there, I would have carried him off with me 
to the tomb of Mme. de Beaumont ! It pleased 
God, however, to open to M. Joubert a heavenly 
Rome, better fitted still to his Platonist and Chris- 
tian soul. I shall meet him no more here below. 
" / shall go to him ; he will not return to me!^ * 

Mary A. Ward. 



JOUBERT'S THOUGHTS 

Chapter I 

Of God, Creation, Eternity, Piety, 

Religion, etc. 

[I] 

GOD is so great, and so vast, that to 
understand Him it is necessary to 
divide Him. 

W E always believe that God is like our- 
selves. The indulgent proclaim Him in- 
dulgent, the malignant preach Him as 
terrible. 

A • ^'^ 

ZxLL fine and delicate thought in which 
the soul truly takes part recalls us to God 
and to piety. The soul cannot stir, awaken, 
open its eyes without feeling God. God is 
felt by the soul as air is felt by the body. 
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[4] 

UARE I say it? God may be easily 
known if only we do not force ourselves to 
define Him. 

[5] 

aLARTH is only comprehensible to those 
who have known heaven. Without the 
world of religion, the world of sense offers 
nothing but a desolating enigma. 

X HE God of metaphysics is but an idea, 
but the God of religion, the Creator of 
heaven and earth, the sovereign Judge of 
actions and thoughts, is a force. 

[73 

JlSECAUSE matter is constantly in our 
sight, we are hindered from seeing it. In 
vain do you glorify the workman by show- 
ing us the wonders of his work ; the quan- 
tity blinds us, the object distracts us, and 
the end, though for ever indicated, is for 
ever invisible. 
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[8] 

Would God have made human life 
merely to contemplate the flow of it, merely 
to watch the tossing, and tumbling, the play, 
and the variety — or merely to have the 
sight of ever-moving hands passing a torch 
from one to another ? No ; God does noth- 
ing but for eternity. 

[9] 

UUR immortality is revealed to us by 
an inner message breathed at birth into the 
soul. God Himself when He created us 
implanted this word, engraved this truth, 
of which the tones and tokens are inde- 
structible. But, in doing this, God whispers 
to us and enlightens us secretly. To catch 
His accents, we must have an inner silence ; 
to see His light, the senses must be closed, 
and we must look within. 

[10] 

Whither go our ideas? into the 
memory of God. 
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VJOD, in creating our souls and our na- 
tures, speaks to them, and gives them teach- 
ing whose import is forgotten, but whose 
impress remains ; of this speech and of this 
light, thus implanted, there remain through 
the darkest hours of the soul, and in the 
most forgetful hours of the mind, a mur- 
mur and a reflection that never cease, and 
that sooner or later disturb us amid our 
worldly distractions. 

[12] 

W ILL God permit fine thoughts to rank 
with fine actions ? Will there be a reward 
for those who have sought for them, who 
have delighted in them, and applied them- 
selves to them ? Will the philosopher and 
the politician be repaid for their projects as 
the good man for his good deeds ? And has 
useful labour merit in the eyes of God, like 
a good life ? It may well be ; but the re- 
ward of the first is not as certain as that of 
the second, and will not be the same ; God 
has put no hope or certainty of it into our 
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souls ; other motives guide us. However, I 
can well imagine Bossuet, Fenelon, Plato, 
laying their work before God, even Pascal 
and La Bruyere, even Vauvenargues, and La 
Fontaine, for their works reflect their souls, 
and could be counted to their credit in 
heaven. But it seems to me Rousseau and 
Montesquieu would hardly dare to present 
their work : they have only put into it their 
talents, their moods and their industry. 
As for Voltaire, his works also reflect the 
man, and they will be counted — but to his 
cost. 

[13] 

VJOD takes the ages into account. He 
pardons the coarseness of some, the over- 
refinement of others. Little known by 
some, mis-known by others, in His even 
scales He counts to our excuse the super- 
stitions and the unbeliefs of the times in 
which we live. Our age is sick ; He sees it. 
Our understanding is maimed ; He will par- 
don us, if we give wholly to Him whatever 
there may be left in us that is sound. 
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[5] 

X O have a good intelligence and a bad 
brain — that is fairly common among the 
delicate spirits. 

[6] 
UH ! ye fat geniuses, despise not the lean ! 

X HERE 18 a weakness of body which 
comes from the strength of the mind^ and a 
weakness of mind which comes from tht 
strength of the body. 

[8] 
A, MIND has still some strength, so long 
as it has strength to bewail its feebleness. 

A t'^ . . 

jTxLL fine natures have the quality of light- 
ness, and as they have wings to rise with, so 
have they also wings to go astray. 

[10] 

X HERE are some men who are only in 
full possession of their minds when they are 
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in « good temper^ and others only when 
they are aad« 

X HERE are some who can only find 
activity in repose, and others who can only 
find repose in moveinent. 

[12] 

J^^lINDS that never rest are greatly prone 
to go astray. 

[13] 

X O occupy ourselves with little things a3 
with great, to be as fit and ready for the 
one as for the other, is not weakness and 
littleness, but power and sufficiency. 

Eh] 

A HOSE who have denied themselves 
grave thoughts, are apt to fall into sombre 
thoughts* 

E15] 

Enlightenment— a great word! 

Some men think themselves enlightened. 
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because they are decided, taking conviction 
for truth, and strong conception for intelli- 
gence. Others, because they know all that 
can be said think that they know all truth. 
But which of us is enlightened by that 
eternal light that shines as it were from the 
walls of the brain, and makes forever lumi- 
nous those minds wherein it enters, and 
those objects that it has touched! 

[i6] 

JL HE man of imagination without learn- 
ing has wings and no feet.^ 

[17] 

IN some minds there is a nucleus of error, 
which attracts and assimilates everything 
to itself. 

[i8] 

If men of imagination are sometimes the 
dupes of appearance, colder intellects are 
often the dupes of their own reasonings. 

^ Matthew Arnold* s translation. 
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[19] 

XT is no use to hold ideas strongly, the 
important thing is to have strong ideas; 
that is to say, ideas that contain a great 
force of truth. Now the truth, and its 
force depend in no way upon the brain of 
the man. We call him a strong man 
who resists all argument, but that is only 
a strength of attitude. A blunt arrow, 
launched by a strong hand, may hit hard, 
because it flies from body to body; but 
strong lungs and great determination will 
not give true eflicacy to a weak idea loudly 
expressed, for it is only mind that flies to 
mind. 

[20] 

JL HE lofty mind finds pleasure in generali- 
ties ; the weighty mind loves applications. 

[21] 

Questions show the mind's range, 
and answers its subtlety. 



Chapter IV 

Of the Passions and Affections 

[»] 

THE passions must be purified ; by 
good guidance and control they can 
all be made innocent. Even hatred may be 
praiseworthy when it arises only from a 
keen lore of good. Whatever purifies the 
passions strengthens them, makes them 
more lasting, and the sources of greater 
delight 

W E employ in the service of our passions 
the stuff that was given us for happiness. 

[3] 

Jl ASSIGNS of the mind, and ambitions 
of the body, are both monstrosities. 

[4] 

JL HE passions are but nature; it is im- 
penitence that corrupts. 
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Repentance is nature's eflCort to rid 
the soul of its corrupting forces. 

[6] 

JtvEMORSE is the punishment of crime; 
repentance is its expiation. The one belongs 
to a tormented conscience, the other to a 
soul that has changed for the better. 

[7] 

IGNORANCE and vice are the sources of 
distrust, as enlightenment and virtue are the 
sources of trust. Suspicion is the portion 
of the blind. 

[8] 

jfxLL the passions seeX what feeds them : 
fear loves the idea of danger. 

[9] 

§.]^NTIMENT makes everything but it-, 
self seem ^n;sipid; that i& its drawback. It 
^ alsa the great di^awba^:!^ of pleasure tha,t it 
creates a distaste* for reaspxu 
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J[ HE man who fears pleasure is of finer 
stuff than the man who hates it. 

X HERE is much coldness of soul in 
every kind of excess ; — it is the deliberate 
and voluntary abuse of pleasure. 

[12] 

JN OTHING dwarfs a man so much as 
petty pleasures. 

X HE man who sings when he is alone, 
and when, so to speak, his whole being is 
at a standstill, shows by this alone a certain 
balance and harmony in his condition; all 
his strings are in tune. 

[h] 

VJOOD temper is fi-uitfiil in happy fancies, 
in fair vistas, in hopes, and plans of pleasure. 
Good temper is to the pleasures of man what 
imagination is to the fine arts — it delights in 
them, loves, multiplies, creates them. 
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[15] 

VJAIETY clears the mind, especially in 
literature ; tedium confuses it ; great tension 
warps it ; the sublime refreshes it 

[16] 

ijrRACE resides in garments, movements, 
or manner. Beauty in the nude, and in 
form. This is true of the body ; but when 
it is a question of feelings, beauty lies in 
their spiritual quality, and grace in their 
reserve. 

C17] 

ijrRIEF tends to an equilibrium. Tran- 
quillity of life may sometimes be a counter- 
poise to the weight of a moment's despair. 

[18] 

±N both anger and grief there is a spring, 
that we must know both how to hold, and 
how to let go. 

[ 19 ] 

XT is always our incapacities that irritate us. 
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Happiness ia to feel one's soul good ; 
there ia really no other, and one may have 
this happiness even in sorrow: hence there 
are some griefs that are preferable to any 
joy, and that would be preferred by all who 
have felt them. 

[21] 

vJNE element in all happiness: is^ to feel- 
that we have deserved it. 

[ ^^ ] 

X HOSE who love always have no leisure 
to pity themselves, or to be unhappy. 

W E must not only cultivate our frknds^ 
but our own power of friendship ; we must 
preserve it with care,, tend it and water it, so 
to speak« 

LL E who cannot idealise what he sees, is a 
bad painter, a bad friend, a bad lover; he 
cannot raise his heart and mind to the point 
of affection. 
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^ ~'^ ~ 

W E must offer our estam -to Dur friends, 
as we would a meal, in which everything is 
abundant — without taxing vor xurtailing any 
part of it. 

[26] 

X HOSE who watch with a malicious eye 
for the faults of their friends discover them 
with joy. He cannot be a friend who is 
never a dupe. 

[^7] 

When we love, it is the heart that 
judges. 

C as ] 

.jrl£ ^ho has .none of the weaknesses of 
friendship, has none of its powers. 

W E always lose the friendship of those 
who lose our esteem. 

[30] . 

AT is a cruel situation when we cannot make 
up our minds to hate and despise the man 
whom we cannot esteem or love. 
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r* RANKNESS is often lost between friends 
by the silence, the tact and the discretion 
which they practise towards one another. 

[32] 

X I ME calms all excitements, even the 
excitement of friendship ; the most endur- 
ing fidelity outlives its admirations. 

[33] 

jPl man who betrays no foibles is either 
a fool or a hypocrite, whom we should dis- 
trust. There are some faults so allied to 
good qualities, that they proclaim them, and 
of such faults we do better not to cure 
ourselves. 

[34] 

V-lUR fine qualities are often only loved 
and praised because their brilliance is tem- 
pered by our defects. Often indeed it hap- 
pens that we are more loved for our faults 
than for our qualities. 
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X HE fznlts that make a man ridiculous 
hardly make him odious; so, by being ri- 
diculous, we escape being odious. 

We must make ourselves beloved, for 
men are only just towards those whom they 
love. 

w ^"^ 

VV E can only hope for true affection from 
those who are naturally gentle and loving. 

[38] 

UO not admit the greedy among your 
friends or your disciples, for they are capa- 
ble of neither wisdom nor fidelity. 

JVlEN often choose to love those whom 
they fear, so as to be protected by them. 

[40] 

X HE hatred between the two sexes is 
almost unquenchable. 
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[41] 

1. HE punishment of those who hbve 
loved women too much, is to love them 
always. 

[42] 

1 ENDERNESS is the repose of passion. 

[43] 

± O speak ill of some one betrays less in- 
difference than to forget him. ^VoublH* 
h6w is it that the word sounds so soft ? 

[44] 

JTIDDEN perfumes and secret loves be- 
tray themselves. 

JTE that has seen a thing often, and 
wishes to see it again with pleasure, instinc- 
tively seeks the companionship of some ohe 
who has not seen it. 

[46] 

Everything that multiplies the ties 

th^t unite man to msin, makes him better 
and happier. 
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'[47] 

A MULTITUDE of afFectiofts enlarges 
the heart. 

[48] 

AT is -a happiness, and a great piecfe 'of 
good fortune, to be born good. 

I[49J] 

X N most honourable iFeelihgs there is -sbine- 
thing better and morie powerful than calcu- 
lation and reasoning. Theire is indtihdt, and 
necessity. 

[ 50 ] 

Jl ITY is the root of all goodness. Pity 
therefore must enter into all our feelings, 
even into our indignation, and into our 
hatred of wicked men. But must there also 
"be pity in our love for God? Yes, pity for 
ourselves, as there always is in gratitude. 
Thus, all our feelings are tinged with pity, 
for ourselves or for others. The love the 
angels bear us is nothing but an abiding .pity, 
an eternal compassion. 
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[51] 

IF we are not on our guard, we tend to 
condemn the unfortunate. 

JVlEN should be trained to pity misfor- 
tune even more than to bear it. 

JLIO not let your intellect be more exact- 
ing than your taste,' nor your judgment more 
severe than your conscience. 

[54] 

± HE good actions that we have never 
done are for the will a discovery and a 
stimulus. 

JL O receive benefits from some one is a 
surer way of gaining his affection than to 
render him a service. The sight of a bene- 
factor is often irksome; while that of a 
man we are benefiting is always pleasant. 
In loving him we love our own handiwork. 
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[56] 

1. HE wish to be independent of all men, 
and not to be under obligations to any one, 
is the sure sign of a soul without tenderness. 

[57] 

We like to do our good actions for 
ourselves. 

X HE pleasure of giving is a necessary 
element in true happiness ; but the poorest 
can have it. 

w .^"^ 

VV E may permit our conscience to ap- 
prove us, but not our thoughts. 

[60] 

J^ET us have an uplifted heart; and a 
humble mind. 

[61] 

A HE vanity which enters into the desire 
to please, and to make ourselves pleasing to 
others, is a half-virtue, for it is evidently a 
half-humility and a half-kindness. 
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[62] 

J. HERE is hi the heights of the soul a 
region open indeed to the breath ^df ^raiee, 
1)Ut inaccessible 4:0 self-comreit. 

<AN innodent vanity that feeds on the 
slightest applause may be an amiable weak- 
ness quite in keeping with man's nature, 
especially the nature of a poet ; -but pride is 
the enemy of kindness. 

[64] 

V ANITY only listens to reason when it 
has been satisfied. 

[65] 

IT is a good thing to open a vein in a 
man's vanity, lest he should keep it all in, 
and it should wear him out. Vanity must, 
so to speak, be bled daily. 

[663 

OATISFIED self-love is always tender. 
Even pride itself has its moments of ten- 
derness. 
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1:67] 

A ROUD natures love those whom they 
serve. 

[ 68 1 

VaONCEITED people always seem to- me^ 
like: dwarfs^ to have the statiLire of a child,, 
and the countenance of a man. 

Ambition is pitiless; all merit that 
does not serve its ends is despicable in its 
eyes* 

[70] 

Admiration is a relief to the atten- 
tion —a limit that tkt, mind sets, itself, for 
its; own pleasure and repose. 

[7»] 

1 HERE is a craving to admire which is- 
common among certain women in literary 
ag«s, and which is another form; of the 
craving to love. 
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1. HE idea of God is conveyed by worship, 
the idea of power by submission, and of merit 
by respect. 

[73] 

1: OWER over ourselves and over others 
commands respect, and indeed exacts it, like 
a tribute. 

[74] 

W E must try, as best we may, to despise 
no one. 

[75] 

liVERYTHING wears out^ even esteem, 
if we do not take care of it. 

[76] 

XT is still better to feel respect than to 
inspire it, for the respectful are always to be 
esteemed. The feeling springs from an 
estimate of worth, of which the worthless 
are incapable. 

[77] 

XT would be difficult to live at once despised 
and virtuous ; we need support. 
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[78] 

VjiHASTITY enables the soul to breathe a 
pure air in the most corrupt places ; by con- 
tinence she is strong, whatever may be the 
condition of the body ; she is royal by her 
empire over the senses ; she is beautiful by 
her light and peace. 

[79] 

jfxH ! God! what wonderful loves are born 
of chastity ! and of what raptures do our ex- 
cesses deprive us ! 



chapter V 

What i& Modesty? 

MODESTY is an ind^finatl^ sensatiye 
fear, that makes the soul, so long 
as it is delicate and tender, recoil and hide 
within, itself, like the flower, its fitting syi^- 
bol, at the apprQach of ajiything that might 
wound it by a rude touchy pr a light that 
comes too soon. Hence the disturbance 
that arises within us when harm draws near, 
and which so troubles and confuses our 
thoughts that the evil gains no hold upon 
them. Hence also that tact which is the 
advance-guard of all our perceptions, that 
instinct warning us off all that is forbidden 
— that motionless flight, that blind discern- 
ment, that silent indication of all that must 
be avoided, or that should remain unknown. 
Hence also that timidity, which sets all our 
senses on their guard, and prevents youth 
from endangering its innocence, emerging 
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from its ignorance, or breaking in upon its 
happiness. Hence also that shrinking, 
whereby inexperience seeks to keep itself 
intact, and shuns too great delight, fearing 
some harm. 

[2] 

JVlODESTy lowers the lids between our 
eyes and the outward world, and puts a still 
more wonderful and useful veil between our 
eyes and our understanding. The spectator 
perceives it by a certain distance in nearness, 
by the magical heightening which it lends to 
our every form, to the voice, appearance, 
movements, filling them with grace. Mod- 
esty is to beauty, and to the slightest of our 
charms, what limpidity is to a fountain, glass 
to a pastel, or atmosphere to a land3cape. 

[3] 

.Weed we any longer discuss its neces- 
sity ? What the white of the egg, and the 
web that contains it, are to the fledgeling, 
the capsule to the seed, the calyx to the 
flower, the sky to the world, modesty is to 
our virtues. Without this protective shel- 
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ter they could not blossom ; their sanctuary 
would be violated; the seed would be laid 
bare, the ofFspring lost. 

[4] 

JVlODESTY in youth bequeaths to our 
maturer life fruits still more precious: a 
purity of taste, the delicacy of which noth- 
ing has blunted; a clear imagination that 
nothing has dimmed ; an active and firmly 
knit mind, ever ready to rise into the 
heights; an enduring elasticity, unwrinkled 
and unmarred ; the love of innocent pleas- 
ures — the only pleasures that have become 
familiar to us; the power of being easily 
made happy, springing from the habit of 
finding happiness within ourselves; a some- 
thing which can only be compared to the 
velvet of a flower, that has been long folded 
within its impenetrable sheath, where no 
breath has touched it; a spell that arises 
from the soul, and that she exerts upon 
everything, so that everything becomes 
endlessly lovable to her, and she endlessly 
loving; honour eternally unstained — for it 
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may here be confessed, what it may some- 
times be well to forget, that no pleasure 
stains the soul when it comes through senses 
with which this incorruptibility has been 
slowly and gradually blended. Lastly, so 
strong a habit of self-approval, that it would 
be impossible to do without it, and that we 
must live irreproachable to be able to live 
content. 



Chapter VI 

Of the Various Ages of Life, Sickness 

and Death 

NOTHING costs children so much 
trouble as thought. This is be- 
cause the ultimate and essential destiny of 
the soul is to see and to know, and not to 
think. Thought is one of the tasks of life, 
a method of attainment, a road, a passage, 
but not an end in itself. To know, and to 
be known, are the two points of rest ; here 
will be the happiness of souls. 

W^HATEVER children love they tor- 
ment and persecute. 

[3] 

When children play they go through 
all the actions necessary to persuade them- 
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selves that their fictions are realities. Their 
toys bring a whole mimic world within their 
grasp, proportioned to their age, their stature, 
and their strength. 

[4] 

A HERE is only one age at which the 
seed of religion can be well sown. It can- 
not spring up in soil that the passions have 
dried^ hardened, or laid waste. 

[5] 

X HINK well of no young man whom the 
old men do not find polite. 

[6] 

VJO, and inquire of the young ; they know 
everything ! 

[7] 

X HE beginning and the end of human 
life are the best of it, or at least the most 
worthy of our reverence ; the one is the age 
of innocence, the other the age of reason. 
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[8] 

W HAT in youth is passion, in old age is 

vice. 

[9] 

XT £ who is afraid of being a dupe while he 
is young, runs the chance of being a knave 
when he is old. 

[10]. 

X O do well, we should forget our age 
when we are old, and not feel our youth 
too keenly when we are young. 

["] 

JL HERE is nothing good in a man but 
his young feelings and his old thoughts. 

[12] 

V-ILD age loves measure, but youth loves 
excess. 

[13] 

X HE evening of life comes bearing its 
own lamp. 
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JiVERY year forms a knot in our nature, 
as it does in trees ; some branch of intelli- 
gence develops, or decays and dries up. 

[15] 

J[ HE studious idler knows that he is age- 
ing, but cares little ; for his kind of study 
he will always be equally fit. 

[16] 

W ITH advancing age a kind of exfolia- 
tion of our moral and intellectual being 
takes place ; the mind crumbles, our no- 
tions and opinions detach themselves so 
to speak in layers, from the core of our 
nature; and earlier impressions that are 
more closely bound up with this revive, 
and re-appear, as the rest are separated off, 
and reveal what is beneath. 

[17] 

W E may advance far in life without age- 
ing. Progress, after maturity has been 
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reached, consists in retracing our steps, and 
perceiving where we have been mistaken. 
The disillusionment of old age is a great 
discovery. 

[18] 

yjLD age is the time when the chrysalis 
is sinking into slumber. 

[19] 

It seems as though for some fruits of the 
mind, the winter of the body were the au- 
tumn of the soul. 

[20] 

OO long as a man's mind remains clear, 
he retains fire, intellect and memory enough 
to talk with Heaven, and with simple and 
good souls ; this is enough ; all the rest is a 
superfluity, useful only in business, in pleas- 
ure, and in the pursuit of fame. Now what 
business has a man, what honours or pleas- 
ures does he need, when he has nothing that 
is indispensable to ask of fortune — when he 
is wise, and when he is old ? 
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[21] 

V-ILD age, in its nearness to Eternity, is a 
kind of priesthood, and if it be passionless, 
consecrates us. Old age, then, seems author- 
ised to express opinions on religion, but not 
without diffidence, not without fear. If in 
old age man be without passions, yet he has 
not always been so, and the habit of them 
remains ; though near to God, he still bears 
upon him the impress of earth ; and lastly, 
he deceived himself for a long time, so let 
him fear lest he deceive himself still, and 
most of all lest he deceive others. 

[2a] 

What is left of human wisdom after 
age has purified it, is perhaps the best that 
we have. 

[23] 

J\ FINE old age is a fine promise to all 
who behold it ; for every one may hope the 
same for himself, or for those around him. 
We see in it the prospect of something that 
we all hope to attain ; and love to see that 
it has beauty. 
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[24] 

ULD men are the majesty of the people. 

[25] 

X HERE is an age at which one sees noth- 
ing in the countenance but the expression, in 
the figure but the support of the head, in 
the whole body but the dwelling-place of the 
soul. 

[26] 

X OLITENESS smooths away wrinkles. 

J-^ET us beware of a supercilious old age. 

[28] 

CjARMENTS that are clean and fresh 
have about them a kind of youthfulness, 
with which old age does well to clothe itself. 

[29] 

A HOUGH your opinion may be right, 
you are wrong to maintain it against an old 



man. 
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[30] 

v/UR friendship for an old man has a 
peculiar character ; we love him as we love 
all fleeting things ; he is like a ripe fruit that 
we expect to see fall. It is something of 
the same with an invalid ; in the words of 
Epictetus, * I have watched a fragile thing 
break/ 

[31] 

JLT is fearful to think of, yet it may be true 
— that old men like to outlive their fellows. 

[32] 

JL/IFE is a country that the old have seen, 
and lived in. Those who have to travel 
through it can only learn the way from 
them. 

W E must respect the past, and mistrust 
the present, if we wish to provide for the 
safety of the future. 

[34] 

v-lUR life is woven wind.^ 

^ Matthew Arnold's translation. 
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iJLOW many people drink, eat, and are 
married; buy, sell, and build; make con- 
tracts and take care of their money ; have 
friends and enemies, pleasures and pains; 
are born, grow, live, and die, -^ but still — 
asleep ! 

1 36-] 

A. LITTLE vanity, and a little gratifica- 
tion of the senses — these are what make 
up the life of the majority of women and of 
men. 

[37] 

v-lUR whole life is employed in concern- 
ing ourselves about other people ; we spend 
half of it in loving them, the other half in 
speaking ill of them. 

<• ..< 

[38] 

X O live we need but a short life ; but to 
act we need a long one. 
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[39] 

W E are priests of Vesta ; our life is the 
sacred flame that we are called upon to feed, 
until God Himself quenches it within us. 

[40] 

H/VERY one is a Clotho to himself, and 
spins the thread of his own destiny. 

[41] 

W E should deal with our life as we deal 
with our writings: bring the beginning, 
middle, and end into agreement and har- 
mony. To do this, we must make many 
erasures. 

[42] 

IN consultation think of the past, in enjoy- 
ment think of the present ; in all that you 
do think of the future. 

[43] 

Ml wo signs of decay — to love only beau- 
tiful women, and to tolerate evil books. 
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[44] 

W E are happy if we part from health to 
enter into wisdom. 

[45] 

I^UI n'a pas Tesprit de son age, de son 
age a tout le malheur/ says Voltaire ; and 
not only should a man have a mind attuned 
to his years, but also to his fortune and his 
health. 

[46] 

J[ HE expression of innocence that may 
be seen on the faces of convalescents, comes 
because the passions are in repose, and have 
not yet resumed their sway. 

[47] 

JL O be born obscure and to die illustrious 
are the two extremes of human felicity. 

[48] 

X-iET us die good-tempered, if we can. 
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[49] 

Jr ATIENCE and misfortune, courage and 
death, resignation and the inevitable, gen- 
erally come together. Indifference to life 
arises with the impossibility of preserving it, 

[50] 

X HIS life is but the cradle of the other. 
Of what importance then are illness, time, 
old age, and death ? They are but different 
stages in a transformation that doubtless has 
only its beginning here below. 

[51] 

When death approaches, thought still 
plays in the brain like a light vapour just 
about to disperse. Wavering up and down, 
it floats there like a soap-bubble, that in a 
moment will become a drop of water. 

X HE poetry that Socrates said the gods 
had warned him to study before he died was 
not the Homeric, but the Platonic, the 
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y of the Spirit and of Heaven, the 
that entrances the soul, and lays 
tnc 'senses ^to sleep. Whether in captivity, 
or when strength &ils, or in old age, we 
should make it our study ; and therein may 
the dying man iind his delight. 

[53] 

When we have found what we were 
searching for, we have no time to proclaim 
it ; — we must die ! 



Chapter VII 

Of Domestic Life, Society, Conversa- 
tion, Politeness and Manners 

[x] 

IN a well-ordered state kings bear rule 
over kings, that is to say over fathers 
of families — masters on their own ground, 
each governing his own house. If any one 
of these govern his house badly, it is a great 
evil, no doubt, but a much lesser evil than 
if he did not govern it at all. 

J[ O govern one's house is to be truly a 
citizen ; it is to take real part in the general 
government of the state, to exercise her 
finest rights, and to make her progress 
easier. Every head of a family should be 
both pontiff and king in his own house. 
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[3] 

Jr E W men are worthy to be heads of fami- 
lies, and few families are capable of having 
a head. 

[4] 

UNE should only choose for a wife a 
woman whom one would choose for a friend, 
were she a man. 

[5] 

X HE triumph of a woman is not to tire 
out and vanquish her persecutors, but to 
soften their hearts, and make them lay down 
their arms. 

[6] 

V-INLY from the indissolubilitv of mar- 
riage can arise a woman's true participation 
in her husband's dignity, and from that in 
turn spring all the outward consideration, 
honour, and respect paid to her. 

[7] 

A WOMAN can only with dignity be 
wife and widow once. 
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VjHILDREN can only be well cared for 
by their mothers, and men by their wives. 

[9] 
J. HERE are some good qualities which 
are not transmitted, and which do not enter 
into the stream of heredity. All that is 
delicate is evanescent. The son of a serious 
and strong man is generally himself a man 
of sense ; the son of a man of genius is 
rarely a man of genius. 

[IQ] 

X HE use of one's bed, when alone in.it, 
is to gain wisdom. ^ A man should make 
for himself a temple of his bed,* says 
Pythagoras. 

A HE table is a kind of altar which should 
be decked for festivals, and holidays. 

[ i^ } 

J[ O be an agreeable guest one need only 
enjoy oneself. 
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[13] 

jTTLN evening meal is the joy of the day ; 

a morning feast is a debauch. I detest 
songs at the breakfast-table. 

JN EITHER for his pleasure nor for our 
own should we have a boon-companion as 
our habitual guest. He palls on us, and 
we on him. 

[153 

1 N all temperance there is a suggestion of 
cleanliness, and of elegance. 

[16] 

A MODERATION with which good- 
ness has nothing to do is not lovable. 

[17] 

A LITTLE of everything, nothing too 
easily — there is no better road to modera- 
tion, wisdom and content. 
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[18] 

X AKE care that something in your house 
shall always be wanting, whereof the depriva- 
tion is not too painful, while to wish for it 
is a pleasure. We must keep ourselves in 
such a condition that we can never be either 
satisfied or insatiable. 

[19] 

± HE attention we bestow on a house and 
its furniture is taken away from its master, 
just as the temple diverts attention from its 
God. 

[ao] 

It is not civil to contradict anyone in his 
own house * : so goes the saying. Every 
man has the right to be absolute master 
there, to live like a king, and to be happy 
there even through his self-love. There 
his infirmities are, as it were, permitted, and 
his faults take their ease. He is at home : 
whoever comes there enters into a foreign 
dominion. Such privileges as these, among 
civilised people, make domestic life delight- 
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filly and preferable to all the independence 
of savage and isolated man. Moreover, 
this life has its duties, which continually 
call upon us for the sacrifice of its rights. 
But the surrender that we make of them 
is voluntary, generous, honourable, and thus 
becomes a possession, an enjoyment, and 
a happiness the more. 

[ai] 

W E should wear our velvet within, that 
is to say, show ourselves most amiable to 
those of our own house. 

["] 

VJENTLE manners and pleasant greet- 
ings are cards of invitation that circulate all 
the year round. 

X O see the world is to judge the judges. 

[24] 

jtl E who is a model to society is not called 
upon to be its instrument. 
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In Paris, good company and the society 
of literary people skim the mind, and so 
purify the taste. There one*s second-rate 
ideas are used up in conversation ; the best 
are kept for writing down. 

[26] 

jlIOW many things we say in good faith 
in discussing a subject, that we should never 
think of if we contented ourselves with 
knowing it, without talking about it. The 
intelligence is warmed, and its warmth pro- 
duces what it could never have drawn from 
its light alone. Talking is a source of 
error, but perhaps also of some truth. 
Speech has wings ; it carries us whithet we 
could not otherwise go* 

W^E should only put intd a book the 
amount of wit that it wants ; but, in con- 
versation, we may have some to spare. 

5 
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[28] 

XN play a man may carry wit to excess, 
and yet please; let him do it in earnest, 
and the charm is gone. 

[^9] 
XN conversation one is content to point to 
things and ticket them with their names, 
without giving oneself time to form an idea 
of them. 

[30] 

XT is a great disadvantage in a dispute, to 
be mindful of the weakness of our own 
arguments, and the force of other people's ; 
but it is fine to perish so. 

[31] 

X HE dm of argument, or of discussion, 
should not be victory, but progress. 

XT is never other people's opinions that 
displease us, but only the desire they some- 
times show to impose them upon us, against 
our will. 
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133} 

J. HE pleasure of pleasing is legitimate; 
the desire to dominate is odious. 

[34] 

Contradiction only irritates us, 

because it disturbs us in our peaceful pos- 
session of some opinion, or of some pre- 
eminence. That is why it is more irritating 
to the weak, than to the strong ; and to the 
infirm, than to the healthy. 

[35] 

W E may convince others by our own 
arguments, but they can only be persuaded 
by their own. 

[36] 

A. GOOD argument, if we know it 
thoroughly, needs but a word to make it 
understood. 

[37] 

UFTEN an argument is good, not that 
it is conclusive, but that it is dramatic — 
because it has the character of its pro- 
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pounder, and springs from the depths of 
himself. For there are arguments ix 
hotttinei as there are some ad hominem. 

[38] 

IN the discussions with which man toN 
ments his own mind, and the minds of 
others, the difficulties that he has to com- 
bat spring not from things, but from his 
ideas of them. 

[39] 

W E may pride ourselves on our reason- 
ableness, but not on our reasoning ; on our 
sincerity, but not on our infallibility. 

[40] 

Frankness i^ a natural gift, habitual 
veracity a virtue. 

[41] 

vjAUTION, which is excellent when busi- 
ness has to be carried out, hinders it when it 
is being planned, and is only to itd oWher'd 
advantage. In deliberation it is sincerity 
that is wanted. Sincerity opens up neW 
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paths for investigation ; it leads the mind 
over more points, and multiplies alterna- 
tives among the expedients that suggest 
themselves; in fact it is the main agent 
towards a happy result; for, to choose 
well, it is better to have the choice of a 
thousand than of two. 

r REE explanation is only possible where 
there is some hope of arriving at an under- 
standing; and we can only hope to arrive 
at an understanding with people who are 
already half of our opinion. 

[43] 

OOME one has said in joke that ^when 
two people understand each other they have 
nothing more to say to each other/ Yes; 
but they are tempted to avoid and fly from 
each other, when there is no understanding. 

[44] 

We must learn how to enter into, and 
how to depart from, the ideas of others; 
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just as we should know how to depart from 
our own, and return to them again. 

[45] 

A HERE are people who, when they enter 
into our ideas, seem to be entering into a 
hovel. 

[46] 

W HAT can one put into a mind which 
is filled, and filled with itself? 

[47] 

V-IlL flowing over marble is the image of 
a character impenetrable by the gentleness 
of persuasion. Life is hurried, and these 
rigid characters, whatever their secret weak- 
ness, resemble barriers which we would 
rather walk round than step over, when 
they lie in our path. Instead of laying 
siege to their opinions in due form, we 
blockade them, or we turn aside. 

[48] 

Intractable minds expose them- 
selves to flattery. One naturally seeks to 
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disarm those whom one can neither conquer 
nor combat. 

[49] 

UF all monotonies that of assertion is the 
worst. 

[50] 

W E should always have in our heads one 
free and open corner, where we can give 
place, or lodging as they pass, to the ideas 
of our friends. It really becomes unbear- 
able to converse with men whose brains are 
divided up into well-filled pigeon-holes, 
where nothing can enter from outside. Let 
us have hospitable hearts and minds. 

i O write would be a hundred times less 
laborious than conversation with those peo- 
ple who are continually rubbing pumice-stone 
over all that you think and say. They hurt 
you : in their company relaxation is impos- 
sible ; it is a tournament, a fencing-match, a 
duel. The aimless and unnecessary con- 
straint that they impose upon us is the most 
unbearable of all forms of dependence. 
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X HE attention of the listener serves as 
accompaniment to the music of the discourse. 

JC^VERY one should be provided with that 
sort of indulgence, and that readiness to lis- 
ten, which makes the thoughts of others 
bloom. It is a bad sort of cleverness which 
deprives the character of kindness, indul- 
gence, and sympathy, which makes it diffi- 
cult for us to live and talk with others, to 
make them pleased with us, and pleased 
with themselves — in a word, to love and 
be lovable. The gentle mind is patient, 
gives itself without hurry to the task of 
understanding, is open to conviction, afraid 
of obstinacy, and would rather learn than 
take the lead. 

[54] 

JL O be liked is better worth our while than 
to be valued. 
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X HERE are some conversations in which 
neither the soul nor the body take part. I 
mean those conversations in which xxo one 
speaks from the depth of hia hearty nor even 
with the true temper of his mind ; in which 
there is neither freedom, nor gaiety, nor flow, 
nor play ; in which we find neither movement 
nor repose, neither distraction nor relief, 
neither concentration nor diversion ; in fact, 
where nothing has been given, and nothing 
received, where therefore there has been no 
truQ exchange. 

[56] 

IN society we talk of what we can touch 
lightly ; in a true intimacy there is little talk 
that does not go deep. 

rp ^^'^^ 

i HE true bon-mot surprises him who makes 

it as much as those who hear it. • • . 

[581 

jfV Cl-EVER talk between two men is a uni- 
son ; between a man and a woman it is har- 
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mony, a concord ; we come away satisfied by 
the one, enchanted by the other. 

XT ^"^ 

J\l EVER show warmth where it will find 
no response. Nothing is so cold as filling 
which is not communicated. 

[60] 

1 N conversation, passion, which is vehement, 
should be only the handmaid of the intelli- 
gence, which is calm. It is allowable, even 
praiseworthy, in talking, to follow one*s 
mood ; but one must think and judge only 
with one's reason. 

[61] 

It is better to turn over a question without 
deciding it, than to decide it without turning 
it over. 

[62] 

AlE who cannot keep silence never gains 
ascendency. In action, spend yourself; in 
speech, spare yourself; in action, fear sloth ; 
in speech, fear abundance, ardour and volu- 
bility. 
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± ACLTURNITY is, in some men, a mat- 
ter of policy, a kind of charlatanism, which 
has the same effect as all secret charlatanisms. 

[64] 

U SE only gold and silver coin in the com- 
merce of speech. 

[65] 

1 O know oneself is a duty ; but we are 
not called upon to know others. To take 
note of their defects, beyond the first glance, 
is useful for our business, but useless and 
even harmful for our character. 

± O make what is not ridiculous appear so, 
is, in some degree, to make good evil. 

[ 67 ] 

W^HOEVER laughs at evil of any kind 
has not a perfectly true moral sense. To 
find amusement in evil is to rejoice in it. 
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[68] 

VV E must use art in showing our hatred 
and contempt. Rude words wound good 
taste ; foolish laughter is always the Uughter 
of a fool, and makes the laugher detestable. 

[69] 

IN speaking of what is hateful, gentle 
natures always speak with reserve; they 
spare others and themselves. 

[70] 

JN ever show the reverse of a medal to 
those who have not seen its face. Never 
speak of the &ults of a good man to those 
who know neither his countenance, nor his 
life, nor his merits. 

[71] 

We do much harm and much injustice 
by taking for an intellectual error what is 
only an error of opinion, or for a defect of 
temper what is only a defect of character ; 
by judging a man from one remark, a life 
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from one act, a soul from one impulse, every 
one of which may be exceptionaU 

[72] 

HrVEN if it be pardonable to judge the 
living by our feelings, we must judge the 
dead by our reason alone. Having become 
immortal they can only be judged by an 
immortal law, the law of justice. 

[73] 

JlIeAVEN often punishes the faults of 
worthy men through their reputation, by 
handing it over to calumny. 

[74] 

X O say of a vain man who talks too much, 
that he is a good father, and a good neigh- 
bour, and a generous host, is to }udge with 
the 30ul, To say, on the contrary, of the 
worthy father of a family, the obliging 
neighbour, and hospitable householder, that 
he is a chatterbox, is to judge with the wit ; 
It is to forget the face for the mole, and the 
whole plane for one point upon it. 
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[75] 

X O attribute to a good fellow merits which 
he has not, is to fail to recognise those that 
he has. 

[76] 

X O be always disregarding appearances 
argues a low or corrupt nature, but to be 
always the slave of them argues smallness 
of mind. Duty and convention do not 
always agree. 

[77] 

JDeFERENCE for age, merit, and dig- 
nity is a part of the duty, but in the case of 
equals, foreigners, or strangers it is a part 
of politeness — of a true civility. 

[78] 

Politeness is the blossom of our 

humanity. Whoever is not sufficiently 
polite, is not sufficiently humane. 

[79] 

Politeness has the effect of blunting 
the sharp edge of our character, and prevent- 
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ing it from wounding others. We should 
never lay it aside, even when we come into 
collision with coarse natures. 

[80] 

IT is the sign of a graceful and urbane 
temper to begin with esteem and confidence 
in our relations with others. It proves at 
least that we have lived for a long time in 
good fellowship with the world and with our- 
selves. 

[81] 

Politeness is to kindness what words 
are to thought. It acts not only on our 
manners but on our mind and heart; it 
moderates and softens all our sentiments, 
opinions, and speech. 

[82] 

VjIVILITY is a part of integrity. 

[83] 

H/ ASE of manner is pleasing, even without 
kindness; with kindness added it is en- 
chanting. 
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[84] 

X HE naive character exposes itself to ridi- 
cule without foreseeing it ; the frank character 
foresees it without fear. Those who have 
been able to keep their own freshness of 
nature are always charmed with it in others, 
even when it is of a kind contrary to their own. 

ZxLL simplicity runs the risk of ridicuk, 
and yet never deserves it, for in all simplic- 
ity there is trust without calculation ; it 
bears the signs of innocence. 

[86] 

Credulity is the sign of a good dis- 
position. 

[87] 

Gravity is only the bark of the tree of 
wisdom ; but it preserves it. 

[88] 

3WEET temper is a great excellence. It 
implies sympathy for all that wins the atten- 
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tion, and it refuses attention to nothing that 
is innocent. It is the childlike quality 
grown-up, preserved, strengthened and de- 
veloped. It serves the ordinary man for 
happiness, and to the busiest and the great- 
est of men it becomes an abundant source of 
pleasure and relaxation* 

[89] 

IStJSlNESS relations have a sort of ugli- 
ness which good-nature smooths down. It 
even gives them charm. 

[90] 

Movement should have grace, 
thought should have bloom, accent should 
be isihcere, the hand free; — the intention 
judt; judgment upright* 

[91] 

V-lH ! what a litde thing may hinder a line, 
a poem, a picture, a feature, ^ face, a speech, 
a word, an accent, a gesture from touching 
us! 
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VJOOD taste is necessary to the half of 
morals ; for it regulates convention, 

OlMPLE dress makes those who wear it 
simple ; complicated dress insensibly compli- 
cates the manners of the most simple people. 
Not every man can provide himself with 
dress that suits his character ; but all, inev- 
itably, suit their manners to their clothes. 

[94] 

VJrRACE imitates modesty, as politeness 
kindness. 

[95] 

A.LL grace is the product of some kind of 
patience, and therefore of some force exerted 
upon itself. Grace and self-restraint are all 
one. 

196} 

Strength is a matter of nature, but 
grace is a matter of habit. This delightful 
gift needs practice to become lasting. 
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[97] 

W E should not disparage outward beauty, 
for it is the natural expression of beautiful 
realities. We ought only to blame what 
belies them. 

[98] 

vJrOOD manners tend to imitate the look 
of health. This depends upon a well-con- 
structed body ; and a good manner has some- 
thing of the same effect. We hold ourselves 
up to appear tall ; we square our shoulders 
to broaden the chest ; we walk with uplifted 
head to give graceful length to the neck. 

1991 

Manners are an art. They may be 
perfect, or praiseworthy, or faulty ; but they 
are never of no importance. How is it that 
we have no precepts by which they can be 
taught, or at least principles by which we can 
learn to judge of them, as we do of sculp- 
ture or of music ? The science of manners 
is probably more important than we gener- 
ally believe to the happiness and the virtue 
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of men. If virtue leads to conduct, conduct 
leads to virtue : now manners are an essen- 
tial part of conduct. Therefore let us train 
ourselves, on all occasions, in fine, simple, 
fitting manners, if we would reach the 
heights of goodness. 



Chapter VlII 

Of Wisdom, Virtue, and Morality, of 

Law and Duty 

[I] 

WISDOM is a science whereby we dis- 
tinguish things that are good for 
the soul from those that are not. It is the 
science of sciences, because it alone knows 
their value, their exact importance, their true 
use, their dangers, and their purpose. 

Vv ISDOM is rest in the light. Happy 
are the minds lofty enough to be at ease in 
that radiance. 

[3] 

CiONSULT the ancients, listen to the 
aged. He cannot be wise who depends on 
his own wisdom, nor learned who depends on 
his own knowledge. 
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[4] 

iVlSDOM is the strength of the weak. 

[5] 

X HE combination of knowledge and illu- 
sion is the charm of life and of art. 

[6] 

VjOMMON sense suits itself to the ways 
of the world. Wisdom tries to conform to 
the ways of Heaven. 

[7] 

XT U MAN wisdom keeps the ills of life 
at a distance. Divine wisdom alone can put 
us in possession of true joy. In seeking 
human wisdom we must use action ; but in 
seeking divine wisdom we must use repose 
and meditation. 

[8] 

l^HENEVER our judgments and our 
feelings lack patience, they also lack wisdom 
and virtue. 
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[9] 

W EVER regret the time that was needed 
for doing good. 

xr ^'°^ 

JN EVER cut what you can unravel. 

VJOODNESS is the health of the soul. 
It gives a savour to life's humblest herbs. 

[12] 

Goodness Wes to difluse itself, and 
those who have it love to give it. 

V IRTUE by calculation is the virtue of 
vice. 

[14] 

Ills own virtue and the happiness of 
others are the two ends of man's life on 
earth. His own happiness, in truth, is his 
highest aim ; but it is not what he should 
seek for ; it is only what he may expect and 
obtain, if he be worthy. 
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[«5] 

JLN the pursuit of goodness there is some 
use in making our witness before the world 
as satisfactory as we qan« 

[i6] 

Necessity may render a doubtful 
action innocent; but it cannot make it 
praiseworthy. 

[17] 

JTERFECT innocence is perfect ignorance* 
It is neither prudent nor cautious, and on^ 
cannot build upon it: but it is a lovable 
quality, which we revere almost as much as 

virtue, and love more. 

[18] 

W E are not innocent when we harm 
ourselves. 

1^0 MEN think that whatever they dare 
do they may do. 
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[ao] 

.W O virtue seems small when it is shown 
on a great stage. 

[ai} 

Jl ERHAPS, for worldly success, we ought 
to have virtues that make us beloved, and 
faults that make us feared. 

VjrOOD people of every sort are easy to 
deceive, because, loving goodness passion- 
ately, they easily believe in everything which 
gives them the hope of it 

Everything should be done as good 

people wish. 

Everything may be l^arn^ eveiti 
goodness. 

[25] 

JL/ET every vice in others produce a virtue 
in you. Let anger make you gentle> ava- 
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rice make you generous, and excess make 
you temperate. 

[26] 

JMoRALITY must have a Heaven, just 
as a picture must have atmosphere. 

[ay] 

X HERE are some people who keep their 
morality in the piece : it is a stuff of which 
they never make themselves a coat. 

[28] 

A CONSCIENCE to oneself, a morality 
to oneself, a religion to oneself! — These 
things, by their nature, cannot be private. 

[29] 

J\l O one can see except by his own lamp, 
but he can walk and act by the light of 
another. 

[30] 

W E must be provided with anchor, and 
ballast : that is to say, with fixed and stead- 
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fast opinions. Keep your ballast, and rest 
on your anchors, without drifting. For the 
rest, let fly the colours, and let swell the 
sails ; the mast only must keep steady. 

[31] 

A, MAXIM is the exact and noble ex- 
pression of an important and undeniable 
truth. 

[32] 

JMLaXIMS are to the intelligence what 
laws are to conduct ; they do not enlighten, 
but they guide, they direct, they save us 
insensibly. It is the thread in the labyrinth, 
the compass during the night. 

[33 3 

JN EVER set forth evil maxims, however 
well expressed, to catch the attention and 
memory of mankind. 

[34] 

UFTEN one has the feeling of a truth, 
without holding it as an opinion, and then 
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it is lawful to direct our conduct by what 
we feel, and not by what we think. There 
are even some very grave matters, and most 
important questions, in dealing with which 
our ideas must spring from feeling ; if they 
have any other source, all will go wrong. 

[35] 

V^iLEAR ideas are good for speaking; 
but it is nearly always on some confused 
ideas that we act. It is they which direct 
life. 

X HERE are a great many decisions into 
which our judgment does not enter at all. 
We decide without evidence, from weariness 
or in haste, in order to put an end to a 
tiresome inquiry, or to some uncertainty in 
ourselves that torments us; we decide at 
last by will, but not by intelligence. 

[37] 

ivEASON may warn us what to avoid; 
the heart alone tells what must be done. 
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God is in our conscience; but not in our 
gropings. When we argue, we walk alone, 
and without Him. 

[38] 

JL O think what we do not feel, is to lie 
to ourselves. Everything that we think 
we must think with our whole being, soul 
and body. 

i39:\ 

JL O perform the smallest actions from the 
greatest motives, and to see in the smallest 
things the widest relations, is the best way 
of perfecting within us our feeling self and 
our thinking self. 

[40] 

A O oppose nature to law, our own reason- 
ing to established custom, and our own con- 
science to public opinion, is but to oppose 
the uncertain to the certain, the unknown to 
the known, the singular to the universal. 

[41] 

X HE goal is not always meant to be 
reached, but to serve as a mark for our 
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aim. So is it with the precept that we 
are to love our enemies. 

[4a] 

J^ET us think of the highest law as 
neither in us, nor in the world about us^ 
but above us. 

[43] 

W HEN we act, we must follow the ruleS, 
and when we judge, we must allow for 
exceptions. 

[44] 

JtxE who lives without an aim, and, as it 
were, at random, lives a dull life. In the 
moral life, if we wish for pleasure, we must 
propose to ourselves an aim and reach it ; 
now every aim is a limit. Not only is 
there no goodness where there is no rule 
and law, but there is not even pleasure. 
Even the games of children have laws, and 
could not exist without them ; these laws are 
a constraint, and yet, the more strictly they 
are observed, the greater is the enjoyment 
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' [45] 

i HERE is a repose in order, that en- 
dears to men the authority which establishes 
law and insures their submission to it 

[46] 

1_^ET us beware of making a mere propo- 
sition of something that is a precept, a law, 
a commandment. 

[47] 

IN lawless times, even worthy men become 
less worthy. Life becomes like a bridge 
without a breastwork, whence the passion- 
ate hurl themselves into vice at their will, 
and the drunken without their will. In 
good times we are better, and in evil times 
worse than ourselves. 

[48] 

JtLVERY man must have within him a 
force which makes even his most secret 
actions bend to law ; he must bring to bear 
upon himself, his thought and action, the 
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vision of his intelligence and the arm of 
his will. Every one should be the magis- 
trate, the king, the judge of himself, 

[49] 

If sensation is to be the rule of judgment, 
a gust of wind, a cloud, a vapour, changes 
the law. 

[50] 

What is duty? with regard to our- 
selves, it is to be independent of the senses, 
and with regard to others, it is to be untir- 
ing in giving help and support ; help to live 
well, to do well, to will well, to wish well ; 
help by agreement and by opposition, by 
giving and by withholding, by firmness and 
by compliance, by praise and by blame, by 
silence and by words, by what is pleasant 
and by what is painful. Dwellers on the 
same earth, travellers of the same hour, and 
companions along the same road, we ought 
to help one another ; and when we reach 
the resting-place, we shall have first to 
render an account of what each has done 
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for the happiness of the rest — for joy, or 
for goodness. A kind look will win its 
reward. 

[51] 

JLT is equally easy to prove our liberty, 
either by crime, which means resisting the 
bent of our nature towards right-doing, or 
by acts of goodness, which mean a deflec- 
tion of its bent towards pleasure. 

W^ITHOUT duty, life is soft and bone- 
less ; it cannot hold itself together. 

W E must not look duty in the face, but 
listen to it, and obey, with eyes down. 
There is something impudent in lifting the 
veil between us and what is sacred. 

CS4] 

A. LAS! — always busied with other peo- 
ple's duties, and never with our own ! 



Chapter IX 



Of Order and Chance, of Good and 

Evil Fortune 



A 



[I] 

LL are bom to observe law, and few 
are born to establish it. 



J. HE weakness that brings us back to 
order is better than the strength that leads 
us away from it. 

T .^'^ 

X RUE rhythm is so naturally agreeable to 
us that it is impossible to sing in tune and 
dance in time without pleasure. Moral 
order is also measure and harmony ; it is 
therefore impossible to live well without a 
secret and intense pleasure. 

[4] 

llfVERY thought of duty holds a man to 
his place in the universe, makes him feel 
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and love it, like his native spot, easeful, 
comfortable, accustomed. 

[53 

Jrl APPY is he who is only fit for one thing ! 
In doing it he fulfils his destiny. 

[6] 

There are some ilk that are the health 
of the soul, ills that are preferable to that 
bodily strength which hardens the organs, 
oppresses the soul, and crushes the mind. 

[7] 

X HERE IS for the soul but one way of 
escaping the ills of life ; that is, to escape its 
pleasures, and to seek her own higher. 

[8] 

JN EITHER love nor friendship, respect 
nor admiration, gratitude nor devotion, 
should rob us of our conscience, and our 
discernment of good and evil. This is a 
possession that we are forbidden to sell, and 
for which nothing could repay us. 
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[9] 

X HE good is worth more than the better. 
The better rarely lasts. 

[10] 

X ERH APS by a just disposition of Provi- 
dence, crimes multiply the ills that they seek 
to prevent. Perhaps if Caligula had not 
been killed by a blow, and by a conspiracy 
that at first seemed praiseworthy, Claudius 
would not have reigned, nor Nero, nor 
Domitian, nor Commodus, nor Helioga- 
balus. Caligula, after a few crimes, would 
have fulfilled his days, would have died in 
his bed, and the succession of the Roman 
Emperors would have taken another, and a 
happier course. Perhaps what is evil, or 
tainted with evil, produces nothing but evil. 
God keeps misfortunes in His own hand, and 
deals them out in season. We are enjoined 
to do good, and good only ; that is our task. 



chapter X 

Of Truth, Illusion, and Error 

TRUTH does not, and cannot come 
from ourselves. In all that is spir- 
itual it comes from God, or from those 
spirits, the friends of God, on whom His 
light has shone ; in what is material, from 
the things where God has placed it. There- 
fore in all that is spiritual we must first take 
counsel of God, then of the wise, and lastly 
of our own souls ; and in all that is material 
we must search things to their depths. 

OTUDY the sciences in the light of truth, 
that is — as before God ; for their business 
is to show the truth, that is to say, God 
everywhere. Write nothing, say nothing, 
think nothing that you cannot believe to be 
true before God. 
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OUPREME truths have such beauty, that 
even the errors that turn our minds upon 
them have some charm, and the shadows 
that veil them have a kind of radiance. 

[4] 

v-lUR moments of light are moments of 
happiness. When light shines in the mind, 
it is fair weather there. 

[5] 

W E love repose of mind so well, that we 
are arrested by anything which has even the 
appearance of truth; and so we fall asleep 
on clouds. 

[6] 

In light there are two points; the point 
that illuminates, and the point that bewilders. 
Let us keep to the first. 

[7] 

W HAT is true in the lamp-light is not 
always true in the sun-light. 
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[8] 

JL IME and truth are friends, although 
there are many moments hostile to truth. 

w ^'^ .. 

W H EN one loves truth it is always some 
pleasure to hear a man say what he thinks, 
and even to see a man do what he has willed 
to do. 

X HERE are some natural and inborn 
prejudices that go in advance of judgment, 
and lead it where it is necessary that it should 
go, and by paths that it must follow, if it is 
to make true progress. If we refuse such 
guides we go astray. ... 

[II] 

Carefulness to speak the truth weii, 

so as to capture the attention, is a duty, a 
function of the good man, and a mark of 
his goodness. 

[12] 

W HAT is ingenious comes very near to 
being true 
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[13] 

X HE joy that truth and great thoughts 
give us, makes itself felt in the words with 
which we utter them. 

[H] 

JL HERE are some truths that must be 
coloured in order to make them visible. 
Above all, anything that depends upon im- 
agination can only have outward existence 
through the medium of form and colour. 
Truth must be wrapped in these, if it is to 
attract the eye. 

[is] 

JriAVE such a mind, that truth may enter 
it naked, and leave it adorned. 

[i6] 

JL RUTH takes a certain character from 
the souls wherein she enters. Rigorous and 
harsh in the arid souls, in the loving souls 
she becomes tempered and gentle. 
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JL HE charm of truth is to be veiled. The 
wise have always spoken in riddles, and 
riddles that are for the moment insoluble 
are a great means of instruction, an instruc- 
tion that we love because it comes of our 
own work; for the answer belongs to the 
reader who has sought it, as well as to the 
author who has placed it there. If a truth 
is nude, and crude, that is a proof it has not 
been steeped long enough in the soul, nor 
turned over long enough in the mind ; the 
intelligence has not purified it enough, the 
heart infused it enough with its own essence, 
nor the imagination robed it enough in its 
own garments. The mind has done no 
more than square it, like a piece of wood 
rough-hewn by the first-comer. Truth, or 
rather the matter that contains it, should be 
handled and re-handled until it becomes 
clearness, air, light, form, and colour. 

[18] 

r EAR God * has made many men pious, 
the proofs of the existence of a God have 
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made many men atheists. From the de- 
fence springs the attack ; the advocate begets 
in his hearer a wish to pick holes ; and men 
are almost always led on» from the desire to 
contradict the doctor, to the desire to contra- 
dict the doctrine. Make truth lovely, and 
do not try to arm her ; mankind will then be 
far less inclined to contend with her.^ 

[19] 

ALLUSION is an integral part of reality, 
depending upon it, aa the eiFect upon the 
cause* 

[ao] 

VJOD turns everything to account, even 
our illusions. 

[ 21 ] 

ILLUSIONS come from Heaven, errors 
come from ourselves. 

Superiority may be as much a 
source of error as mediocnty. 

* Matthew Arnold's transhdon. 
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X HE credulity that comes from the heart 
does no harm to the intelligence. 

J. HERE are invincible errors, that one 
should never attack. 

X HE worst quality in error is not its 
falseness, but its wilfulness, blindness, and 
passion. 

[26] 

OOME error always fastens upon the great 
current truths of the world, and some fable 
on the great events that have strongly at- 
tracted the attention of the multitude. As 
there is always some illusion in every mind, 
so is there always some mind to fasten its 
illusion on what passes through it. Thus 
no reality is without its element of the mar- 
vellous, if it has had wide circulation, and 
has passed from mouth to mouth. 
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TCa?] 
HE most useful knowledge is to know 
that we have been deceived, and the most 
delightful discovery is to find out that we 
have been mistaken. ' Capable of forsaking 
an error* — this is fine praise, and a fine 

quality. 

[28] 

W E may fall into inconsistency through 
error. It is a fine thing to fall into it 
through truth, and then we must throw our- 
selves into it headlong. 

JL HOSE who never retract love them- 
selves better than truth. 

C30] 

W OE to him who deceives himself late ! 
he will not undeceive himself 

[31] 

When a mind has returned to a truth 
from which it had departed, it will not leave 
it again. 
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[32] 

X HERE are some minds which arrive at 
error by all truths ; there are others, more 
fortunate, which arrive at the great truths by 
all errors. 

1331 

OlMPLE and sincere minds are never 
more than half mistaken. 

[34] 

X HERE are no mistakes into which a 
man may not fall in good faith from an 
overtension of mind; but even in these 
cases, we may often admire the bow and 
its strength, whilst we think little of the 
arrow. 



Chapter XI 

Of Philosophy, Metaphysics, Abstrac- 
tions, Logic, Systems 

[I] 

T — WHENCE^ — whither y — wherefore^ 
Ji y — how ? — there is the whole of phi- 
losophy : existence, origin, place, end, 
and means. 

[»] 

A.S poetry is sometimes more philosophical 
even than philosophy, metaphysic is, by its 
nature, more poetical even than poetry. 

X HE mind takes pleasure in metaphysics 
because there it finds room ; elsewhere, 
everything is too full. The mind needs a 
fantastic world in which it can move and 
wander; it delights less in the objects it 
meets with than in the space itself. It is 
thus that children love sand, and water, and 
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all that is fluid or flexible, because they do 
with it what they will. 

[4] 

ITRACTICE is serious, but theory is 
recreation ; there the soul finds gaiety 
and fresh youth, through the joys of the 
intelligence. 

W HAT deceives us in morals is the ex- 
cessive love of pleasure. What checks and 
hinders us in metaphysics is the love of 
certainty. 

[6] 

Metaphysics make the mind singu- 
larly firm ; that is why, sometimes, nothing 
is so cruel as a metaphysician. 

[7] 
IVELIGION is the only kind of meta- 
physic that the common people are able to 
understand and accept. 

T . ^'^ 

IT is the devout who are the practical 
metaphysicians. 
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X HE true science of metaphysics consists 
not in the rendering abstract that which is 
sensible^ but in rendering sensible that which 
is abstract; apparent that which is hidden; 
imaginable, if so it may be, that which is 
only intelligible; and intelligible finally, that 
which an ordinary attention fails to seize.^ 

[lO] 

UlSTRUST, in books on metaphysics^ 
words which have not been able to get cur- 
rency in the world, and are only calculated 
to form a special language.^ 

Whatever may be said, metaphors 
are as essential to metaphysics as are abstract 
terms. When metaphors fail you, then, try 
abstract terms, and when abstract terms are 
at fault, try metaphor. Grasp the proof, 
and show it as best you can; there is the 
whole art and rule of the matter. 

^ Matthew Arnold* s translations. 
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[12] 

JdEFORE an abstract idea can hecome 
something of which the mind can form a 
picture, or even a conception, how much 
time is needed ! How many touches and 
retouches ar^ wanted to give substa^nce to 
the shadow! 

[13] 

A. CHOICE of words that presents at first 
ideas with which you agree, and thus draws 
you on to admit others with which you 
would not have agreed, is an argument in 
disguise. It has the force and the power 
of a real argument, but is without its harsh, 
imperious, or repulsive quality. 

[14] 

X HERE is in the mind a perpetual 
circulation of unconscious arguments. 

[15] 

JKlGHT reasoning has its own rules and 

physiognomy. Truth of conception has 

neither ; but it is very superior to the other. 

8 
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[i6] 

A.S soon as an argument attacks any uni- 
versal practice or instinct, it may be difficult 
to refute, but it is certainly delusive. You 
may not be able to answer it ; you must none 
the less be firm in resisting it. The wise man 
escapes from it by holding to the common 
opinion. 



Chapter XII 

Of Space, Time, Light, and Sound 

[O 

EVEN in eternity there is time; but it 
is not an earthly and worldly time, 
counted by the movement and succession 
of material bodies ; it is a spiritual and in- 
corruptible time, measured by the affections 
of spirits and by the succession of the 
thoughts which are their movements. It 
destroys nothing, it completes. Its changes 
are but improvements and developments. 
It consumes evil to make room for good, 
and effaces good for what is better. It 
provides God with His pageants, and will 
so provide Him for ever. 

JL/IGHT is the shadow of God; all clear- 
ness is the shadow of light. 
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^ .[^^ .. 

X HE first morning light rejoices us more 
than the hours that follow. It has really an 
essential character of mirth, wherewith it 
colours all our moods, without any effort 
of our own. 

[4] 

X HE fire, they say, makes company ; that 
is because it makes thought. Physically, 
there is something peculiarly inspiring in the 
sight of fire. The attitude, the silence, the 
place, the kind of reverie into which we fall 
as we warm ourselves — all these combine to 
give the mind more steadiness and more 
activity. The hearth is a Pindus and the 
Muses are there. 

[5] 

X HE sound of the drum drives out 
thought; for that very reason is it the most 
military of instruments. 

[6] 

iVlTHOUT the song of the gras»- 
hopper as an accompaniment, the quiver of 
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the sunlit air in great summer heat is like a 
dance without music. 

[7] 

We should not gather anything that 
grows in graveyards, and even the grass 
should have a sacred uselessness. 

[8] 

Jl LACES die like men, although they 
appear to last on. 

[9] 

Monuments are the links which 
unite one generation with another. Preserve 
what your fathers have seen. 

[10] 

Agriculture produces good sense, 

and good sense of an excellent kind. 

In gardening we enjoy the purer and more 
delicate delights of husbandry. 
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[12] 

1 NEVER like evergreen trees. There 
is something black in their green and cold in 
their shade, something dry, pointed and 
prickly in their leaves. As besides, they 
lose nothing and have nothing to fear, they 
seem to me without feeling, and therefore 
interest me little. 

[13] 

Carnivorous animals care not only 
for their prey, but for the chase. It is their 
game, their pastime, their pleasure. All, 
in fact, hunt gaily — laughingly — so to 
speak. 



Chapter XI 11 

Of Governments and Constitutions 

[I] 

POLITICS are the art of knowing and 
leading the multitude, or the majority ; 
its glory is to lead them, not where they 
wish, but where they ought to go. 

X HOSE who wish to govern, like a re- 
public, those who wish to be well governed, 
like nothing but monarchy. 

[3] 

X O place power where force is not, and to 
provide force with counterpoise — there is 
the secret of the political world. The more 
moral power or force there is in a state to 
counterbalance actual or physical force, the 
more skilfully is that state constituted. 
There is no art, no balance, no political 
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beauty in a country where force and power 
are found in the same hands, that is to say, 
in the hands of the majority. Thus the his- 
tory of democracies has neither brilliance nor 
interest until force has been actually displaced 
by the ascendency of some good man over 
the movements of the multitude, which 
alone is strong in itself, and without fiction. 
Fiction ! — it is wanted everywhere. Politics 
themselves are a kind of poetry. 

[4] 

W^HATEVER we may do, power is 
everywhere one, necessarily, inevitably, indis- 
pensably one, and that one — a man. It is 
not worth while to torment ourselves as we 
do, to give this unit a deceptive appearance 
of multiplicity. 

[5] 

UO not disgust kings with their part, for 
it is a necessary one. 

[6] 

It is because the masters placed over us 
are the equals of their subordinates, that they 
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need to be surrounded with pomp. In all 
things, kings must be adorned, both for 
their own benefit and for ours. 

A . ^'^ . 

J\S a savage will sacrifice his whole sub- 
sistence to his hunger, the despot sacrifices 
his authority to his love of power ; his 
reign devours the reign of his successors. 

GOVERNMENTS are things that estab- 
lish themselves; they are not made, they 
make themselves. They may be strength- 
ened and given consistency, but not being. 
Let us be well-assured that no government 
can be an affair of choice ; it is almost always 
an affair of necessity. 

[9] 

In matters of government, justice must 
always be the goal ; it need not always have 
been the starting-point. What may console 
us, and reconcile us to this, is the considera- 
tion of a sad truth, which need rarely be 
called to mind, but which must be known ; — 
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that in all places, and in all times, every 
political organism has begun with some in- 
justice; and good laws, among all peo- 
ples, have begun by consolidating that which 
already existed. 

[lO] 

J«iET time be your example; it destroys 
everything slowly ; it undermines, wears out, 
uproots, detaches, and never tears away. 

X O talk of nothing but prosperity and 
commerce is to talk like a merchant, and 
not like a philosopher. To aim only at the 
enriching of nations is to act like a banker, 
but not like a legislator. 

X HERE is an impulse towards novelty — 
the daughter of time — which leads to de- 
velopment ; there is another — the daughter 
of men — daughter of passion and caprice, 
which disturbs everything, confuses every- 
thing, and allows nothing to complete itself 
and to last. It does away with all antiq- 
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uity ; it is the mother of disorder, ruin, and 
misfortune. 

[13] 

XF we impose some disabilities upon men 
without property, we do not necessarily hold 
that they are less inclined to love goodness, 
or their country; this opinion would do 
riches too much honour; but every one 
may convince himself by his personal ex- 
perience that the man who is exposed to the 
waves of fate and the gusts of chance is less 
master of himself, and runs risks of exag- 
geration ; because he has neither happiness 
nor leisure enough for calm thought and 
the regulation of his feelings and ideas. 
He is less wise, not by his own fault, but 
by fault of his condition. It is for this 
reason alone that we may, until that condi- 
tion be changed, refuse the administration 
of public affairs to him who has not had 
personal affairs to handle. 

[h] 

OUBMIT to your own nature; if it means 
you to be mediocre, be mediocre. Yield to 
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those wiser than you, adopt their opinions, 
and do not trouble the world, since you can-^ 
not govern it. 

We easily tolerate an authority that we 
hope one day to exercise ourselves. 

[i6] 

J. HE great men of certain periods and 
certain circumstances are only men more 
strongly possessed than their fellows by the 
dominant opinion, the opinion that all wish 
to see prevail. 

L17] 

A.L.L. conquerors have had something 
coarse in their views, their genius, and their 
character. 



Chapter XIV 

Of Liberty, Justice, and Laws 

[I] 

THERE is indeed a right of the wisest, 
but not a right of the strongest. 

[^] 

JL#ET us ask rather for free souls than free 
men. Moral liberty is the only important, 
the only vital liberty ; the other is only 
good in so far as it favours this. 

[3] 
J^IBERTY is a tyrant governed by his 
caprices* 

Liberty ! liberty I — in aU things jus- 
tice, and there will be enough liberty. 

T ^'' 

J USTICE is the right of the weaker. In 
ourselves, it means the good of others, and 
in others our good. 
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J. HERE are crimes that fortune never 
pardons. 

[7] 

VJENERALLY speaking, innocence falls 
short of its apology, the crime is less than 
the accusation, and the ill less than the 
complaint. 

T ^'^ 

INDULGENCE must not speak too loud, 
for fear of awakening justice. 

[9] 

We should place those whose opinion 
has great authority in the temple of the wise, 
and not on the bench of the debaters. We 
should employ them to decide, not to delib- 
erate. They should pronounce the law, and 
not swell the majority. As they have no 
peers, they should have no party. 

[10] 

X O govern a body of commonplace and 
fickle men with success, a man must be like 
them^ commonplace and fickle. 
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Chapter XV 

Of Customs and Habits, both Public 
and Private, and the Character of 

Nations 

[I] 

THERE are some manners and customs 
which belong to human nature, and 
will always be found everywhere. It is said 
of this or that custom that it is Greek, Ro- 
man, or barbarous ; for my part, I say that 
it is human, and that men contrive and 
invent it wherever the need for it arises. 

[2] 

If we would know everything that is 
worthy of imitation, we must devote some 
of our study and observation to legends. 
What is marvellous in the lives of the Saints 
is not their miracles, but their manner of 
life. Disbelieve their miracles, if you like. 
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but at least believe in their lives^ for nothing 
is better attested. 

[3] 

1 HE human race, taken as a whole, is a 
moving body, ever seeking to find its level. 

[4] 

UnE should be a pebble in the torrent, 
keep one's veining, and roll with the stream 
— without being either solvent or dissolved. 

[5] 

r E W men are worthy of experience. The 
greater part allow it to corrupt them. 

[6] 

X O ask of human nature that it should be 
infallible and incorruptible is to ask of the 
wind that it should not blow. 

[7] 

± HE experience of many opinions gives 
the mind much flexibility, and strengthens 
it in those that it believes to be the best. 
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[8] 

If you are puzzled to know which of two 
opinions is the truest^ choose the most 
seemly. 

[9] 

OOME opinions come from the heart; and 
whoever has no fixed opinion, has no stead- 
fastness of feeling. 

[10] 

X HE multitude are capable of virtue, but 
not of wisdom. More infallible in a ques- 
tion of value than in a question of prefer- 
ence, they can recognise, but they cannot 
choose. There is more meaning than one 
would think in the joke against a butcher 
who, having need of a lawyer, went into the 
law-courts, and there chose the stoutest. 

1 THINK as my land thinks,* said a 
landowner : a saying full of meaning, that 
we may apply every day. Some, in fact, 
think like their land, others like their shops> 

9 
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others like their hammers, and others like 
their empty purses that long to be filled. 

[12] 

J. HE character of the true bourgeois is to 
be the peaceful and idle possessor of what 
he has ; he is always pleased with himself, 
and easily pleased with other people. 

[13] 

XN the uneducated classes, the women are 
superior to the men ; in the upper classes, 
on the contrary, we find the men superior to 
the women. This is because men are more 
often rich in acquired virtues, and women in 
natural virtues. 

[h] 

JVIEN are never — even when the benefits 
are immense — capable of a constant affec- 
tion for those who corrupt them. 

wTxLL luxury corrupts either conduct or 
taste. 
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J\N idea of peace, as well as of intelligence, 
is associated with study, which makes uncul- 
tivated people respect it, and almost envy it 
as a happiness. 

[17] 

jtLFTER a soldier's life, nothing is fine but 
study, or piety. 

[18] 

When a people that has not much 
originality wishes to be distinguished in 
letters, its natural tendency is to throw itself 
into learning ; this is the only way to its end. 
Nature gives greater patience to the minds 
that she has made less penetrating. 

[19] 

Everything that corrupts, ferments. 

[20] 

J. HE same cold-bloodedness that makes 
us say, 'The State is old, and ought to 
perish,' might well make us s.ay, * My &ther 
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is old, and ought to die.' It is a temper not 
to be tolerated. 

[21] 

J: OWER is a beauty; it even makes 
women like old age. 

[22] 

± HERE is a kind of quarrelsomeness in 
the nature of men and nations. When this 
spirit of dispute and contention spends itself 
on trifles, why lament ? Those are the happy 
times. The evil to fear is that which attacks 
and disturbs what -is fundamental in social 
order. 

[23] 

X N politics always let the grumblers have a 
bone to gnaw. 

[^4] 

IT seems as though nations love perils, and 
when they have none, they create them. 

Jr ROM all cries, and from all complaints, 
a vapour rises; from this vapour a cloud 
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forms ; and from this cloud issue lightnings 
and tempests. 

[26] 

zV. GREAT bond is set up between nations 
that have been long at war with one another. 
War is a kind of commerce that binds to- 
gether even those whom it divides. 

X HE French are born frivolous ; but they 
are born temperate. Their intelligence is 
nimble, pleasant, but not imposing. Among 
them even the wise men seem, in their 
writings, to be youths. 

[28] 

Apart from family affection, all sustained 
feeling is impossible to the French. 

Newspapers and books are more dan- 
gerous in France than elsewhere, because 
every one there insists on being clever ; and 
those who have no cleverness themselves. 
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always suppose a great deal in the author 
they are reading, and at once try to think 
and speak like him. 

[30] 

XN France it seems as though people care 
for the arts, more to criticise them than to 
enjoy them. 

[31] 

J. HE wind should be tempered and 
chosen for French heads; for every wind 
makes them turn. 

r RENCHMEN are more capable than 
any one else in the world of going mad 
without losing their heads. They hardly 
ever make mistakes except on a system, so 
little are they made for system. Their 
reason goes more quickly and surely to the 
point than their reasoning. 

In the men of the South wickedness 
evaporates in words and thoughts. Less 
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subtle and more serious in those of the 
North, it can only find satisfaction in deeds. 

C34] 

XT is a habit among Southern people to 
say indifferent things with animation and 
fire. This is because their usual vivacity is 
a matter of the blood, and not of the soul. 

[35] 

JlfNGLISHMEN are honourable in their 
private afi&irs, but dishonourable in the 
affairs of their country. 

J. HE English are brought up in the 
respect of serious things, and the French 
in the habit of mocking at them. 

[37] 

In England the parliament is king, and 
the king minister, but a minister hereditary, 
perpetual, inviolate. A maimed, one-eyed, 
Kmping, one-armed monarch, but an hon- 
oured one. 
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[38] 

X HE Spaniards have the same inflation in 
their feelings that one finds in their books ; 
an inflation all the more deplorable because 
it covers a real force and grandeur of char- 
acter. They made themselves odious and 
criminal by a senseless love of display, and 
are still suflTering to-day from the horror 
inspired in us by the conquerors of the 
Indies. Their example should teach other 
nations to be more careful of the honour of 
their name, and to keep it spotless ; for, in 
spite of oneself, one applies to individuals, 
even in the relations of private life, the judg- 
ment which one has formed on the man- 
ners and general character of their nation. 

{.39} 

X HIS is how one might apportion the 
commerce of nations according to their char- 
acter. The Spaniard — jeweller, goldsmith, 
stone-cutter ; the Englishman — manufac- 
turer; the German — paper-merchant; the 
Dutchman — provision-merchant ; and the 
Frenchman — fashion-monger. In naviga- 
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tion, the first is brave, the second clever, 
the third scientific, the fourth industrious, 
and the fifth adventurous. It would be 
well to give a ship a Spanish captain, an 
English pilot, a German boatswain, and 
Dutch sailors ; the Frenchman sails on his 
own account. 

You must hold out a conquest to the first, 
an enterprise to the second, research to the 
third, gain to the fourth, and coup de main to 
the fifth. The first likes long voyages, the 
second important, the third useful, the fourth 
lucrative, and the fifth rapid voyages. The 
first embarks to go, the second to act, the 
third to see, the fourth to make a profit, and 
the fifth to arrive. The sea, in fact, is to 
the Spaniard a road, to the Englishman a 
dwelling-place, to the German a study, to 
the Dutchman a means of transport, to the 
Frenchman a postchaise. 



Chapter XVI 

Of Antiquity 

[I] 

WHERE the ancients said ^ our ances- 
tors ' we say * posterity ' ... it is 
the magic of the future, and not of the past, 
that allures us. 

JVIANY words have changed their mean- 
ing. For example, among the ancients the 
word * liberty' had at bottom the same 
meaning as dominium : ' I would be free ' 
meant to them, ' I wish to govern, or admin- 
ister the State,' and to us it means, * I wish 
to be independent.* With us * liberty * has 
a moral meaning, and with them it had an 
entirely political meaning. 

[3] 

vjiONTEMPT for personal insult was one 
of the characteristics of ancient manners. 



if} 

X H£ aiwi^^ts alw:ays extqj firmness as a 
rarp amd J;ierQic qvuajity. They m^^t haye 
bqen li^^rally far remoye4 from wjr cold- 
ness of heart an4 flj^inpers.. There was in 
the soul of the ancients a sensitiveness and 
a teade^-pes? t^ is .Ipst tp vs. jO^r wipf !? 
ex^ct ideas have made us harder judgep eyei^ 
pf heraes. 

[5] 

X O the Greeks, and above alJ to the Athe- 
nians — belong Kterary and civil beauty; to 
the Romans — moral and political beauty; 
to the Jews — religious and domestic beauty ; 
to all other nations — the imitation of these 
three. 

J. HE Greeks loved truth, but they could 
not resist the longing to adorn it, or the 
opportunity to make it beautiful ; they 
loved tp e^pre^ eyen the mpst splid truths 
in words th^t float. 
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[7] 

X HE Athenians, and the Greeks gener- 
ally, laid great stress on beauty of disposi- 
tion. Penetration of mind, gentleness, and 
courage made the perfection of a man in the 
eyes of Socrates and Plato : gentleness, 
which makes a man peaceful in the State, 
and pleasant to his fellow-citizens ; courage, 
which makes him strong in misfortune, tem- 
perate in his pleasures, and formidable to 
his enemies; penetration of mind, which 
makes him delightful in his intercourse with 
friends, and perfect in his own life, in that it 
enables him always to see what is the best, 
and to do it. 

[8] 

J. O preserve, and to know ; according to 
Plato the happiness of private life consists in 
these two. 

[9] 

JLT seems to me much harder to be a 
modern than one of the ancients. 
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[10] 

When I speak of antiquity I mean a 
sane antiquity, for there has been an insane 
and exaggerated — the antiquity of Porphyry 
and lamblicus. 

J. HE Athenians had delicacy both of 
mind and of ear. They would not have 
borne with an unpleasing phrase, even as 
a quotation. One might say, that when they 
wrote, they were always in a good humour. 
They disapproved in style of that harshness 
which is the indication of sour, morose or 
melancholy manners. 

[12] 

VJOD, not willing to bestow truth upon 
the Greeks, gave them poetry. 

[13] 

X HE ancients were wont to say that a too 
ornamental style of speaking had no moral 
quality — that is to say, did not express 
the character and the disposition of the 
speaker. All elaborations of style, in fact, 
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can show nothing more than our literary 
habits^ skill and resource. 

[14] 

J. HE Greeks took pleasure in speaking 
their own language, ,and in feeling it flow 
from their pens, and from their tongues; 
it charmed them. This was because th«r 
language was easy, and it was easy because 
Its elegant phrases were in common use; 
every one, both authors and people, spoke 
It with the same purity. Thus the most 
polished writers make frequent allusion to 
the popular proverbs ; Plato is full of them. 
Now allusions are what give most magic to 
style, and most enftertainment to the mind. 
They enliven andxefresh it. In France vm^ 
have been used to say diat maxims were the 
proverbs of the educated class. At Athens 
the maxims of the educated class, and the 
proverbs of the market-placCj were joxxq and 
the same thing. 

1x5] 
JLN ^peaiking the Latins listened to them* 
selves, while the Greeks watched their 
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words; for tbey wished their words to 
match their thoughts* The first aimed at 
rhythm, pomp, dignity, and eloquence ; the 
second at clearness and grace. 

[16] 

XN writing, the ancients had a mind more 
at ease than we. They were not embarrassed 
by a thousand considerations that are forced 
upon us, concerning a crowd of books al- 
ready known to our readers, which we can- 
not help perpetually combating or recalling. 
Being obliged thus to be either in harmony 
or in discord with all existing books, we 
sing our part in the midst of clamour ; whilst 
the ancients sang their solo in peace. 

[17] 

XT is above all the language of the ancients 
that we must diligently scrutinise. 

[18] 

X HE classics are an encyclopaedia of style, 
where we find examples of the art of saying 
everything with delicacy, good taste, and 
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beauty ; for they speak of everything with 
a mild accent, and in a fine language. Even 
their indifferent work bears the impress of 
a fine type. They had no more genius than 
we have, but their art excelled ours ; in their 
country there was better taste, and they had 
inherited better traditions. 

[19] 
It is true oratory to make use in speaking 
of the authority of the ancients, and true 
morals to revere it. The philosophy that 
appeals to this authority in argument is 
gentler, more persuasive, and more likely 
to make the world better. A spirit of 
wisdom breathes upon us as we read 
the classics, and penetrates the enchanted 
soul. 

[ao] 

J. HE dregs even of Greek literature in 
its old age have a certain delicacy. 

X HE classics must be read slowly ; we 
need much patience, that is to say, much 
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attention, if we are to get much pleasure 
from the reading of great works. 



^4. 



Antiquity!— I love it better in 

ruins than restored. 

JL HE fault is not in the writer, but in 
the time,' said Aristarchus, speaking of those 
beauties in ancient writings which later 
generations can no longer feel ; meaning by 
this, and rightiy, that tastes had changed, 
and not the dishes or their flavour. 

W E cannot say anything without confus- 
ing and tumbling it. The ancients smoothed 
and unfolded everything. 

xN our writings, thought seems to move 
like a man who walks straight on. In the 
writings of the ancients, on the contrary, its 
movement is like the soaring' of a bird that 
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circles as it goes. They aimed at gfice-^-^ 
* quid deceaty quid non ' — ^ ralhef* than at fotce 
and accuracy. Observe the peculiar freedom 
of thought and imi^nation of the Greeks. 
In cot^pkrison^ wese^m ih 6urwritijigsr like 
convicts fastened to the chain, like slaves 
bent upon their task, like idiots in a rapture. 

[a6] 

The fliihd^ df the ancieflts wfeW lidt 
trained like outs td cdfttentidn dnd effort. 
They were all the better adapted to Impart 
their ideas to the miiids of the vtilgar, in- 
capable and linfitted ^s these getlerally Slfe 
for laborious and sustained attention. 

[27] 

A l^ATMETIC, lofty, harmonious style 
fitted for the eloquence of the tribune came 
as easily to a Greek or a Roman as a witty, 
polished, lively, terse, bantering, flattering 
style does to a Frenchman. The taleiit 
for domestic and socld life predominates 
iiihohgst ufe, as the talent fdr public life did 
among the ancients. From childhood they 
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were taught to sfpeak to the multitude and 
practi^d irt it from eiriy youth; we are 
trained to speak to individuals^ Th^y had 
a language rich in ihetaphOf and tonofdu^ 
Words, otirs abounds in Words &f double 
meaning and ingenious turns of phrasd* It 
was as easy for them to make long, grave 
and pathetic speeches as it is to us to talk 
for long together of pleasant things. The 
letters of Cicero are extremely short, and 
have little ornament. His speeches on the 
contrary have an inexhaustible supply of it; 
in them his mind appears ever varied, ever 
fruitfol, and seems never to be weary. It 
would have been as difficult for Cicero to 
write a letter like Voltaire, as for Voltaire to 
make a speech like Cicero. It would have 
even been a great effort to an intellectual 
Roman to write a letter such as those that 
Caraccioli ascribes to Clement xiv. No 
Roman woman, such for example as Veturia, 
mother of Coriolanus, could have succeeded 
in forging a letter worthy of Madame de 
Sevigne. Perhaps however a flower-girl in 
Athens might have succeeded. — It has been 
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well said that every language has its own 
character ; but like all other things that make 
the wealth of nations, the wealth of each 
language proceeds from the use that men 
have made of it in their traffic with each 
other. 



Chapter XVII 

Of the Present Time 

[I] 

WE live in an age when superfluous 
ideas abound, and necessary ideas 
are lacking. 

[>] 

J. O make our temper the rule of our 
judgments, and to let our whims decide our 
actions, is a terrible habit of the time. 

[3] 

J. HERE are no irreconcilable enmities at 
the present day, because disinterested senti- 
ments no longer exist ; it is a good born of 
an evil. 

[4] 

X HE age suffers from that most terrible 
malady of the mind, a disgust for religion. 
It is not religious liberty, but irreligious 
liberty that it claims. 
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JVlEN have torn up the toads which led to 
Heaven, and which all the world followed; 
now we have to make our own ladders. 

to 

IrRELIGION, in the world, is nothing 
more than a prejudice ; for if some springs 
from inheritance and the time, there is an- 
other which is the product of books and of 
fashion. 

[7] 

J: OLITICS are a matter rather of the 
practical than the scientific reason, of the 
faculty of choice rather than of logic, of 
judgment rather than demonstration. Thus, 
treated as they are nowadays, we mistake the 
nature, kind and classification of politics, and 
make use of unfit methods and instruments. 

[8] 

In political institutions nearly everything 
that we now call an abuse, was once a 
remedy. 
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£9] 

JL HE salons have ruined morals ; raiUerjr 
has destroyed society and the throne. 

[lo] 

Self-indulgence has destroyed 

religion, morality, and politeness. 

"Whenever the words altar, toxnits, 
inheritance, native land, ancient custom^ 
foster-mother, master, piety, are heard or 
pronounced with indiifenence, all is lost. 

In all our plans of improvement and re- 
form there is a perpetual hyperbole of inten- 
don, which make$ w? .2^m abpvie and b^y'pnd 
the mark. 

[13] 

r ILLED with a gigantic pride and, like 
(giatits at eiunity with the :gods, this ce©- 
ttmy^ in aU its lambitioiis, has taken coJlossal 
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proportions ; a true Leviathan among the 
ages, it would have liked to devour them all. 

[14] 

J. HERE are a great many people in the 
world holding wrong opinions, who were 
made to have right ones, and others holding 
right opinions who were made to have wrong 
ones. 

[15] 

JL O be capable of respect is almost as rare 
in these days as to be worthy of it. 

[16] 

Where the age is breaking down, it 
must be propped up. 

[17] 

JLF nations have an old age, let it at least 
be grave and holy, and not frivolous and 
profligate. 

[18] 

X-#ET our philosophy be in sympathy with 
antiquity and not with novelty, aiming rather 
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at utility than brilliance, and loving to be 
wise rather than bold. The presumption is 
always in favour of what has been ; for if it 
has lasted so long, there has been some rea- 
son for its existence and its duration, and this 
reason can have been nothing but its har- 
mony with already existing things, with a 
need of the time, or a natural want, with some 
necessity in fact which will restore it if it be 
destroyed, or will make the absence of it be 
felt by some grave inconvenience. 

C19] 

JL HERE can be no good time in the 
future that does not resemble the good 
times of the past. 

[ao] 

XN literature nothing makes minds so im- 
prudent, and so bold, as ignorance of past 
times and contempt for old books. 

[21] 

jL here was a time when the world influ- 
enced books, now books influence the world. 
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[ *^ ] 

After the NouvelU mioUe yeuflg peo- 
ple made a pose of 1>eing lovers, as before 
diey had done of being drinkers at fencers. 
It is rather to the shame of the age than to 
the honour of books, when it happens that 
romances exercise such an ascendency over 
habits and customs. 

In I 

IN most books I perceive will rather than 
intelligence. — Ideas ! whp has ideas ? There 
are approvals and disapprovals; the hm^^ 
works by assent or refusal ; it judges, but it 
does not see. 

[24] 

Everything that is easy to say well 
ha» htm f«t]fectly jsaid $ ik» rest 19 ^ur b;Hs|- 
Xi^ss, pr -(w JtwJc ■; ancl hpw ^eat a t^^k ! 

[25] 

Nowadays, nearly everybody excels 
m 4:efingcneut of styl^; it has becQn^e a 
comixiojci Vt. The .Qxqvisite may be fQUA4 
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everywhere, the satisfying nowhere. * I 
should like to smell of the dungheap/ said 
a witty woman. 

[26] 

VyNE can hardly express how sensual the 
mind has become in literature. People will 
have some beauty, some bait in the most 
austere writing. They thus confound what 
pleases with what is beautiful. 

[27] 

X HE reason why we have no poets is 
because we can do without them. Our taste 
does not insist upon them because they are 
essential neither to our morals, our laws, our 
political festivals, nor our domestic pleasures. 

[28] 

X HE first poets and writers made mad 
men wise; modern writers try and make 
wise men mad. 

[29] 

X ASTE in literature is become so domes- 
tic, and approbation so dependent on pleas- 
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ure, that in a book we look first of all for 
the author^ and in the author for his hu- 
mours and his passions. We ask that the 
soul of a writer should show itself with the 
strength and the weakness^ the knowledge 
and the errors, the wisdom and the illusions, 
which bring a man down to our level, and 
are such as we like to find in our friends. 
We ask no longer for a wise guide, but for a 
lover or friend, or at least an actor, who 
shows himself off and charms our taste much 
more than our reason, by his part and by 
his play. We want books that will keep us 
in a good humour, not that will make us 
better; we ask that we should be able to 
touch and handle those who have written 
them, that they should have, in fact, flesh 
and blood. We have scarcely any admira- 
tion left for pure mind. . . • 



[30] 

V-INE of the ills of our literature is that 
our educated men have little genius, and our 
geniuses have little education. 
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[31] 

XvUDE minds with robust organs have 
come bursting into literature, and it is they 
who weigh down its flowers. 

[32] 

JlIOW many learned men are working at 
the forge of science — laborious, ardent, tire- 
less Cyclops, but one-eyed ! 



Chapter XVIII 

Of Education 

[I] 

CHILDREN need models rather than 
critics* 

Education should be tender and 
severe, not cold and soft. 

[3] 

X 00 much severity freezes our faults, 
and fixes them ; often indulgence kills them. 
A good praiser is as necessary as a good 
corrector. 

[4] 

When severity is applied in the wrong 
place, the sense of where to apply it rightly 
is lost. 

X EACH children how to be good, but not 
how to feel. Other people's arguments may 
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make you reasonable, and other people's 
maxims well-behaved; for virtue can be 
acquired; but borrowed feelingjs are an 
odious hypocrisy; they substitute a mask 
for a face. 

T . ^'^ 

INSIGHT is better than precept, for in- 
sight recognises, and applies precepts in the 
right way. Therefore give children such 
light as will enable them to distinguish good 
from evil in all things, without trying to 
teach them sdl that is bad, and all that is 
good, in immense and impossible detail ; 
they well distinguish it well enough. 

r ^'^ 

l^HILDREN should have their tutor 
within ; he is much better placed and more 
watchful there than at their side; all chil- 
dren are naturally disposed to receive him ; 
and in their conscience there is always a 
place ready for him. 

[8] 
.W EITHER in metaphysics, nor in logic, 
nor in morals must we give to the head 
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what should be the business of the heart or 
the conscience. Make the love of parents a 
feeling and a command; never the subject 
of a thesis, or of mere demonstration. 



[9] 

When children ask for an explanation, 
if it is given them, although they may not 
understand it, they are nevertheless content, 
and their minds . are at rest. And yet what 
have they learnt? That what they wished 
to know is very difficult to know. But that 
is in itself knowledge ; so they wait, patiently, 
and with reason. 

[10] 

il/DUCATION consists of things that 
should be said and things that should not 
be said, of silences and of teachings. Every- 
where there are verenda^ nefanda silenduy 
tacenday alto premenda. 

["] 

XN bringing up a child, think of its old age. 
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X HE word good said to a child is always 
understood^ and no one explains it to him. 

Th. ^ il' ^ ,. ™. ,. 

portant than its progress. 

[14] 

JL/ET us leave to each his own measure of 
talent, character, and temperament — trying 
only to perfect them. . . . Those who are 
born delicate should live delicate, but 
healthy ; those also who are born robust 
should live robust, but temperate ; let those 
with swift minds keep their wings, and the 
others their feet. 

[15] 

AN literature give children only what is 
simple. Simplicity has never corrupted 
taste; all that is bad in poetry is incom- 
patible with it. It is thus that the purity 
of water is destroyed by the intermingling 
of earthy matter. Our taste in food is cor- 
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rupted by too strong flavours, and our liter- 
ary taste, pure in its beginnings, is ruined by 
over-emphasis. Be careful of these young 
eyes and young minds ; make them happy ; 
give them authors that repose and delight 
them. 

[i6] 

15Y teaching Latin to a child we teach him 
how to be a judge, a lawyer, and a statesman. 
The history of Rome, even the history of 
its conquests, teaches the young firmness^ 
justice, moderation, the love of country. 
The virtues of her generals were 3till the 
virtues of the magistrate, and in their mili- 
tary tribunals they wore the same demeanour 
as in the curule chair. The actions, the 
words, the speeches, the precedents in Latin 
books, are all useful for the formation of 
public men. These books alone would be 
enough to teach the ma^strate who knew 
the history and position of his country, what 
are his duties, and what should be the con- 
duct of his life, his talents, and his tasks. 
This was well known to the eminent judge, 
who, in this century when excellent books 
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have been written to cry down classical 
education, and when many people approve 
the study of modern languages only, said 
with as much courage as good sense, ' I wish 
my son to know a great deal of Latin/ 

[17] 

It is easier to make regularity beautiful 
than disorder, because disorder is naturally 
hostile to beauty, and to make it beautiful 
needs a peculiar power, that only nature 
can bestow. So that we should only give 
the regular as a model to beginners. The 
masters alone have the right to set any 
other before themselves. 

[18] 

X O teach is to learn twice over. 

[19] 

JL HE books of a teacher should be the 
fruit of a long experience, and the occupa- 
tion of his retirement. 
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[ao] 

Inspire, but do not write/ said Lebrun. 
This is what needs saying to teachers ; but 
they refuse to be like the Muses, and will 
write! 



A 



Chapter XIX 

Of the Fine Arts 

[I] 
RT is skill reduced to theory. 



r AR from relegating the arts to the class 
of useful superfluities, we should rank them 
among the most precious and important 
possessions of human society. Without the 
arts it would not be possible for the greatest 
minds to make the larger part of their con- 
ceptions known to us. Without them, the 
most perfect and upright man could not 
enjoy all the pleasures of which his own 
goodness makes him susceptible, or all the 
happiness that nature designed for him. 
Some emotions are so delicate, and some 
objects so enchanting, that they can only be 
expressed by colour and sound. The arts 
ought to be regarded as a kind of separate 
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language ; as our only means of communica- 
tion with the inhabitants of a sphere higher 
than our own, 

[3] 

X HE doctrine that inpiitation is the prin- 
cipal foundation of the fine arts has a truer 
meaning and a wider application than people 
think. A man p^iints himself in hi^ works, 
and is only satisfied with them when he ha3 
succeeded in making them adequately render 
the proportiond of his own nature ; I do not 
mean tijose which he clearly perceive in 
himself, but those that are hidden there, and 
that only become visible i» the copy that he 
unconsciously makes of them* 

T ^*^ 

IMITATION should proceed by *u^es- 
lion only. If the poet makes a passionate 
man speak;^ he should put into his mouth 
only the suggestions of the words that a 
really passionate man would employ. If the 
painter colours some object, the colours must 
only suggest the true colours. A musician 
should only employ what suggests the real 
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sounds, and not the real sounds themselves. 
The same law should be observed by the 
actor in his choice of tones and gestures. 
This is the great rule, the first rule, the only 
rule. All successful artists have perceived 
it, and observed it. . . • 

[5] 

X HE most beautiful forms of expression 
in all the arts are those that seem to be the 
fruit of a moment of high contemplation. 

[6] 

What is the beautiful ? — beauty seen 
by the eyes of the soul. 

[7] 

xT should be the aim of intelligence to 
produce results like itself— that is to say, 
sentiments and ideas; and the arts should 
aim at the effects of intelligence. Artist ! if 
you rouse nothing in us but sensations, what 
are you doing with your art that the prosti- 
tute with her trade, and the hangman with 
his, cannot do as well as you? If your 
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work recognise only the bodily, if it appeal 
only to the senses, you are but a workman 
without a soul, and your skill is merely of 
the hands. 

[8] 
Ordinary fact, mere reality, cannot 
be the object of art. Illusion based upon 
truth ; that is the secret of the fine arts. 

[9] 

J. HERE are in art many beauties which 
only become natural by force of art. 

[10] 

ZxLL that is capable of exact analysis, and 
therefore of easy imitation, should be ban- 
ished from works of art ; we do not want to 
see too clearly whence comes the effect that 
they make upon us. The naiad, in art, 
should hide her urn; the Nile its source. 

A WORK of art should be an entity, 
and not a thing at random. It should have 
its own proportions, character, and nature ; 
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a beginning, a middle, accessories, and an 
end. We must be able to distinguish in it 
a body and members, a whole figure — in 
short, a personality. 

[12] 

IN art, look for that line of life and of 
beauty which, even whilst expressing noth- 
ing, adds loveliness to the forms which it 
defines and the surfaces over which it passes. 
It should flow unbroken in the mind ; but 
the hand cannot trace it without breaking 
ofiT, and beginning again, many times. 

[13] 

ILLEGANCE comes from clearness of 
forms, which makes them easy to grasp, and 
even easy to number. 

[14] 

JL O be natural in art is to be sincere. 

C15] 

VJRACE is the natural garb of beauty ; in 
art, force without grace is like an anatomical 
figure. 
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[16] 

Architecture should be represen- 
tative not only of the place, but of the man ; 
a building should make evident to the eye 
the man who dwells within. The stones, 
the marble, the glass should speak, and say 
what they hide* 

[17] 

In portraying moral nature what the artist 
had most to fear is exaggeration ; just as in 
portraying physical nature what he has most 
to fear is weakness. 

[18] 

A CRUCIFIXION should represent, at 
the same time, the death of a man and the 
life of a God. Whilst setting before our 
eyes a body destined for the grave, the 
painter should nevertheless make us see in 
it the element and germ of a near and super- 
natural resurrection. If he choose for the 
subject of his picture the moment of the 
pangs of death, he must so represent the vic- 
tim as to show the God learning how man 
suffers. The impression of divinity and 
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blessedness should mingle with all the signs 
of suffering and death. 

[19] 

W HEN a painter wishes to represent an 
event, he can hardly put too many figures 
on the scene; but when he wishes to ex- 
press a passion only, he can hardly employ 
too few. 

[20] 

A. PAINTER or a sculptor who does not 
know how to show the intangible and immor- 
tal soul in all his works, produces nothing 
that is really beautiful. 

[21] 

X O look at a bad picture with respect, and 
at a good one with delight, is, I think, the 
most seemly, and I will even say, the most 
honourable attitude of mind that honest 
ignorance can either adopt or display. 

[22] 

UrAMATIC art has no aim but repre- 
sentation. An actor should be half-real, and 
half a shadow of the real. His tears, his 
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cries, his words, his gestures should be half 
feigned and half true. In fact, to make a 
scene fine, the spectator must think that he 
is imagining what he hears and sees, and 
everything in it must seem to him like a 
beautiflil dream. 

A HE object of all representation is to pro- 
duce a fixed idea, which can be reproduced, 
at all times, with certainty. Now, to succeed 
in this the representation should be very 
definite — that is to say, very exact and 
very finished in all those parts of it which 
are meant to produce the eflfect at which we 
aim. 

UANCING should give you the idea of 
a lightness and a suppleness that are not of 
the body. The sole merit of the arts, and 
the object at which they all should aim, is 
to make the soul imaginable by means of 
the body. 

xVLL modulations of sound are not a song, 
and all voices that execute beautiful airs do 
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not sing. Song should produce enchantment 
But for this, a disposition both of soul and 
throat is necessary, which is uncommon even 
among great singers. 

[26] 

JVlELODY consists in a certain flowing 
of sweet and liquid sounds, like the honey 
from which it takes its name. 

XN the time of danger, music lifts our 
thoughts above it. 

[ 28 ] 

OONGS with a refrain only suit the ex- 
pression of feelings in which the soul loves, 
so to speak, to turn round and round, and 
from which she can only separate herself 
after a long circuit. All emotions that we 
express, just in order to breathe them forth 
and calm ourselves, admit of recurrent 
melody only in its most short and broken 
form, like the famous air, * Che farl senza 
Euridice 
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[ »9 ] 

X HE music of a dirge seems to let 
sounds (tie. 

[30] 

It is not always necessary in music to ex- 
press a marked movement or a distinct 
emotion. The song itself can be the object 
of the song. If it paints a soul in tune^ a 
gift rising and falling through a lovely scale 
of sounds, a power which, in careless free- 
dom, the sport of a thousand swift and pass- 
ling affections, plays between earth and 
heaven — a mind at leisure, so to speak, 
which flies at random like the bee, touches 
a thousand things, without resting on any, 
and caresses every flower, humming its pleas- 
ure as it goes — you need ask for nothing 
more. 



Chapter XX 

Poetry 

[I] 

AND what is poetry ? I know nothing 
about it at present, but I maintain 
that in all the words that a true poet uses, 
the eye finds a certain phosphorescence, the 
taste a certain nectar, the mind an ambrosia, 
which are not in other words. 

X HE inarticulate accents of the passions 
are not more, natural to man than poetry. 

[3] 

X HE intellect contributes nothing to true 
poetry; it is a gift implanted in us by 
Heaven ; it rises only from the soul ; it 
comes to us in reverie; but do what we 
may, thought will never find it. The mind. 
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however, prepares it by offering to the soul 
things which thought, so to speak, digs out. 
Emotion is the cause, knowledge is the 
matter of poetry. The matter without cause 
avails nothing ; it would be better to have 
the cause without the matter. He who has 
a fine gift, even if it lie idle, is conscious of 
it and made happy by it. 

[4] 

xN eager minds, where reasoning ends, 
poetry begins. 

[5] 

JL HE harmony of nature, contemplated 
by a mind in harmony, is the groundwork, 
the foundation, the essence of poetic beauty. 

XT ^'^ 

J\l OTHING that does not carry us away 
is poetry. The lyre is, in some sort, a 
winged instrument. 

T ^'^ 

JL HE poet must not only play the Phidias 
and the Doedalus to his own verse, but also 
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the Prometheus, and endow it, not only with 
form and movement, but also with soul and 
Ufe. 

[8] 

X HE highest poetry is pure and holy in 
its essence — let us say even, by its posi- 
tion ; for the natural dwelling-place of poetry 
keeps it high above the earth, and on the 
borders of Heaven. Thence, like the im- 
mortal spirits, it sees souls and thoughts, 
and but little of bodies. 

[9] 

JtIE who has never been touched by the 
spirit of devotion will never become a poet. 
Even the example of Voltaire does not belie 
this assertion. He had been a child, and 
the proof that he had once been subject to 
religious impressions is that he passed his 
life in recalling, decrying, and combating 
them. 

[10] 

UO you wish to know the mechanism of 
thought, and its power? Read the poets. 
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Do you wish to know ethics and politics ? 
Read the poets. Fathom the meaning of 
what delights you in them ; that is the truth. 
The poets should be the great study of the 
philosopher who wishes to know mankind. 

X HE poet questions himself; the philoso- 
pher contemplates himself. 

[12] 

J: OETS have a hundred times more sense 
than philosophers. In their search after 
beauty, they light upon more truths than 
philosophers find in their search after truth. 

1 HE true poet has words that show his 
thoughts ; thoughts that reveal ; and a soul 
that mirrors all things. He has a mind full 
of distinct images ; whilst ours are only fiill 
of confused indications. 

[14] 

V-ITHER writers set their thoughts before 
us; poets engrave them on our memory. 
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They have a language, supremely dear to 
memory, less by virtue of its forms than of 
its spiritual character. Visions spring from 
their words; and images from the things 
they have touched. 

[15] 

X HERE must be in a poem, not only 
the poetry of images, but also the poetry of 
ideas. 

[16] 

Jr INE verse is breathed forth like per- 
fume or sound. 

[17] 

Jtl POET'S every word rings with so clear 
a sound, has so distinct a meaning, that the 
attention which lingers on it enchanted can 
also easily leave it to pass on to the words 
that follow, where moreover another pleasure 
awaits it, the surprise of seeing, all of a sud- 
den, common words grown beautifiil, ob- 
scure words flooded with light, and well-worn 
phrases restored to their first freshness. 
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[i8] 

r INE poetry, whether epic, dramatic, or 

lyric, is nothing but the waking dreams of a 
wise man. 

[19] 

In the ode, a poet must be allowed, as a 
repose and relaxation, the pleasure of talking 
of himself. 

[20] 

A, POET should not traverse at a walk an 
interval that he can clear at a leap. 

[21] 

X HERE is some poetry that people call 
swift when it is only restless ; it moves more 
than it advances ; it has no wings, but claws 
and feet — you can see the joints work. 
Serious verse should have a stately step, 
and must not tramp. When the poet 
wishes to paint swiftness, let him give it the 
march of the Homeric Gods, ^ II fait unpas 
ct il arrive.^ 
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[22] 

IN ordinary language words call up the 
reality, but when language is truly poetic, 
the reality calls up the words. 

IN poetic style each word resounds like the , 
tone of a well-strung lyre, and leaves behind 
it waves of sound. 

OINGING is the natural voice of the 
imagination. History is related, but fables 
are sung; reason speaks, but imagination 
hums a tune. If maxims and laws have 
a certain rhythm, it is because memory loves 
a cadence, and recollection takes pleasure in 
symmetries. 

[25] 

HrVERY work of genius, be it epic or 
didactic, is too long if it cannot be read in 
one day. 

[26] 

r^ OR the success of an epic poem, half the 
ideas and half the story should be already 
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known to its readers. The poet then has 
to deal with a public which is anxious to hear 
what he himself is anxious to tell. So both 
author and readers are in an epic vein — a 
coincidence which is really indispensable. 

[»7] 

JtIE who has no poetry in himself will find 
poetry in nothing. 

[28] 

W ORDS light up, when the poet's finger 
touches them with its phosphorus. 

As the nectary of the bee changes flower- 
dust to honey, or like the liquid that trans- 
mutes lead to gold, so the poet with his 
breath lightens, inflates, and colours words. 
He knows wherein consists the charm of 
words, by what art to build with them en- 
chanted castles. 



Chapter XXI 

Style 

[I] 

MAN likes to move what is movable ; 
and to vary what is variable ; thus 
every age makes some mark upon language ; 
and the continual influence of that spirit 
of invention which creates speech ends by 
corrupting it. 

It is always by going beyond, rather than 
by falling short, that languages become cor- 
rupted ; by going beyond their accustomed 
accent, their natural energy, their traditional 
brilliancy. 

[3] 

JL N literature it is well for the writer to go 
back to the sources of a language, because 
he thus opposes antiquity to fashion, and 
besides, when a man discovers in his native 
tongue that touch of unfamiliarity which 
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stimulates and awakens the taste, he speaks 
it better, and with more pleasure. As for 
the drawbacks, they are nil. Faults that 
have grown old and obsolete have lost their 
power to harm, and there is nothing more 
to fear from their contagion. 

J. O give an old word freshness of meaning 
which it had lost through age and decay, 
is not to change it, but to give it new life. 
Like the fields, languages are enriched by 
digging; to make them fruitful, when they 
are no longer virgin soil, we must dig 
deep. 

A ^'.^ 

/xLL languages are rivers that run gold. 

[6] 

W HEN we restore the natural and primi- 
tive meaning to words, we re-furbish, clean, 
and restore to them their first brilliance; 
we recast the coin, and return it, with fresh 
brightness, to circulation ; we renew as with 
a die the defaced stamp. 
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[7] 

XN the French language, words drawn from 
the gaming-table, from war, the chase, and 
the stable are of noble descent. 

[8] 

XT is important to fix the language of 
science, above all the language of meta- 
physics, and to preserve^ as much as possi- 
ble, the expressions used by great men. 

[9] 

xSeFORE employing a fine phrase, make 
a place for it. 

[10] 

A.LL fine speech is capable of more than 
one interpretation ; when a beautiful phrase 
suggests a finer meaning than the author 
intended, it is well to adopt it. 

\VoRDS should stand out from the 
paper; that is to say, should attach them- 
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selves easily to the ailrr-ra a and to the 
memoiy; they should be baakir to quote, 
and to tnmsplanL 

["] 

IF language be considcicd as a Idnd of 
music, then liquid and floiriixg words are 
the finest and best ; but if it be conskiered 
as a painting, then harsh anxds are often 
excellent, for they give diaiactcr. 

[13] 

X HE man of dull bnun and common 
ideas should make use of die first words 
that come. Brilliant phrases are Ac natural 
expression of an adorned memory, a stirred 
heart, an enlightened mind, and a keen 
eye. 

r OR an exprtssion to be fine, it must say 
more than is necessary, and yet pt^ctscly 
what has to be said; it must comtee 
abondance with economy, the Kttle with tb^ 
much ; in shor^ its sound must be brief if» *" 
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meaning infinite. Everything luminous has 
this character. A lamp, whilst it lights the 
object on which it is turned, lights also 
twenty others, for which it was never 
intended. 

[15] 

W ORDS, like glass, obscure when they 
do not aid vision. 

[16] 

W E must acknowledge, as masters of 
language, alike those who know how to mis- 
use it, and those who know how to use 
it well. But these last are the kings of 
language ; the first are its tyrants. 

[17] 

jTH RASES and words must agree with the 
voice, and the voice must be in keeping with 
the place. Words fit to be heard by all 
the world, and the phrases that fit these 
words, are ridiculous at times when we have 
only to talk to the eye or, so to speak, in 
the ear of a single reader. 
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[i8] 

W^HATEVER people may say, it is 
meaning above all that gives sound and 
harmony ; and as in music the ear charms 
the mind, so in the music of speech it is 
the mind that ministers to the charming 
of the ear. Except for a few very harsh, 
or a few very sweet words, languages are 
composed of words of neutral sound, of 
which the meaning determines the charm, 
even for the ear. For instance, in the line 
of Boileau — 

' Trafaf a pas tardifs un pinible sillon * — 

the uncouth combination of all these sylla- 
bles — fra, fa, fay pas, tar * — is hardly, 
if at all, noticeable — so true is it that the 
sense makes the sound ! 

[19] 

IVLoiyfen itais haU^et nepuis lui survivre.* 
The gentleness of the sound in the word 
* haie ' tempers its meaning, and softens the 
violence of it. From this mingling of harsh- 
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ness of meaning with gentleness of sound 
issues a saying which is only mournful ; and 
mournful words are beautiful. 

[20] 

XN style the introduction of pleasing am- 
biguities is a great art. 

[21] 

OOMETIMES a vague term is preferable 
to a precise one. To use the phrase of 
Boileau, some obscurities are elegant ; some 
majestic ; some even necessary — for they 
make the mind imagine what no clearness 
could make it see. 

X HE hidden meaning of words in com- 
mon use — often a meaning of much breadth 
and importance, but a breadth and import- 
ance that we feel, without seeing — is like 
a light in a mist. It is the lamp of the 
glowworm which lights a single point, but 
lights it certainly. It is within the glow- 
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worm, but far from its eye, which thus sees 
ally except the light itself. 

UO not let your phrase hamper your 
thought ; it should be to it like a body that 
does not cramp the soul. Nothing too 
exact ! — this is the great rule of grace, in 
literature as in conduct. 

A HOUGHTS never lack words; it is 
words that lack thoughts. As soon as a 
thought has reached its full perfection, the 
word springs into being, offers itself, and 
clothes the thought. 

JLIE who is content to half-understand, is 
content to half-express ; thence comes your 
facile writer. 

X HE best literary periods have always 
been those in which authors have weighed 
and counted their words. 
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[*7] 

OTYLE is a habit of mind/ said Dussault. 
Happy are they with whom it is a habit of 
soul ! 

[28] 

XN some cases the thought produces the 
style; in others the style produces the 
thought. 

La BRUYfeRE says that judgment 
should be the source of thought ; yes ! but 
temper or imagination may be the sources 
of expression. 

. C30] 

JRlEEP your mind above your thoughts, 
and your thoughts above your expressions. 

[31] 

V-/NE likes to make the very sound of the 
words foretell the relation that exists between 
the thoughts they express. 
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[32] 

W HEN once the mind has tasted of the 
sap of words, it can no more do without it ; 
it drinks thought there. 

l33l 

XT seems to be with our thoughts as it is 
with flowers. Those that, are simple in ex- 
pression bear seed ; those that are as it were 
doubled by their richness and splendour, 
charm the mind, but produce nothing. 

[34] 

W HEN the form of a phrase catches our 
attention more than the matter, we tend to 
believe that the thought has been invented 
for the phrase, the story for the telling, the 
censure for the epigram, the eulogy for the 
love-poem, the opinion for the good saying. 

[3s:\ 

X HERE are habits of the brain in writing 
as there are habits of the hand in painting ; 
the important thing is that they should be 
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good. Too strained a mind, too stiff a 
finger, are alike unfavourable to ease, grace, 
or beauty. Skill is a habit of mind ; excel- 
lence or perfection is a habit of soul. 

[.36I 

X HERE is a kind of style which con- 
sumes so much thought, puts so much force 
into action, makes us expend so much, and, 
to maintain it, wastes so much tissue, that it 
ruins the mind. 

\:37:\ 

X HERE are some turns of phrase so 
striking that they take possession of the 
attention, to the point of distracting it from 
the thought. Their special function is to 
show the habits and gestures of the mind, 
which are often as agreeable and important 
to know as the thoughts themselves. 

[38] 

rxLL forms of style are good, provided 
that they are used with taste ; there are 
numberless expressions that are faults in 
some writers and beauties in others. 

13 



-X. 
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i39'\ 
Included in the main stream of lan- 
guage there is a kind of special language, 
which I should like to call historical, be- 
cause it only expresses things which have 
relation to our present manners, our exist- 
ing governments — in short, to all that state 
of things which changes day by day and will 
pass away. Whoever aims at a durable style 
should use this kind of language extremely 
sparingly. 

[40] 

vJRATORS, and the moralists of copious 
style, should be translated freely ; but poets 
and the gnomic writers strictly: their charac- 
ter demands it. 

[41] 

IN the art of grouping words and thoughts, 
it is essential that thoughts, phrases, and 
periods should stand out each in their own 
proportions, be sustained by their own mass, 
and balanced by their own weight. * La 
Bruyere,' said Boileau, * saved himself the 
trouble of transitions.' Yes, but he had 
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given himself another, the trouble of group- 
ing. For transition, one relation suffices; 
but for grouping you want a thousand — a 
harmony complete, natural, inevitable. 

[42] 

X HERE is a kind of clearness and frank- 
ness of style which is the outcome of temper 
and disposition, like frankness of character. 
We may like it, but we must not insist upon 
it. Voltaire possessed it; the ancients did 
not. The inimitable Greeks had truth, fit- 
ness, and friendliness of style, but not frank- 
ness. This quality is, besides, incompatible 
with others which are essential to beauty. 
It may be combined with power, but not 
with dignity. There is something coura- 
geous and daring in it, but also something 
rather abrupt and petulant. Drances, in 
Virgil, has a frank style, and so far he is 
modern, he is French. 

[43] 

OiNCERITY is an indispensable quality 
in style, and one which is by itself enough 
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to recommend a writer. If, on all sorts of 
subjects, we tried at the present day to write 
as they wrote in the time of Louis xiv., we 
should have no sincerity of style, for we have 
no longer the same habit of mind, the same 
opinions, or the same manners. A writer 
who tried to write verse like Boileau would 
be right, although he is not Boileau, because 
there it is only a question of borrowing a 
mask: he would be playing a part rather 
than adopting a personality. But a woman 
who wished to write like Madame de Sevigne 
would be ridiculous, because she is not 
Madame de Sevigne. The more the kind 
of writing you attempt depends on your 
own character and the manners of your 
time, the more widely should the style of it 
differ from that of writers who have only 
become models because in their works they 
excelled in painting either the manners of 
their epoch or their own character. Good 
taste itself in this case allows a deviation 
from the best taste; for even good taste 
changes with manners. In the case of 
things that only bad taste can express or 
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paint, it were better to abstain entirely from 
expressing or painting them. There are, 
however, some styles and some matters that 
are unchangeable. Ecclesiastical manners 
and opinions, for example, should always 
be the same, for there it is not a question 
of passing moods, and I think a sacred 
orator would do well to write and think, as 
Bossuet would have written and thought. 

[44] 

J^ITERARY style consists in giving sub- 
stance and form to the thought, by means 
of the phrase. 

[45] 

A HE attention is like a narrow-mouthed 
vessel ; pour into it what you have to say 
cautiously, and, as it were, drop by drop. 

[46] 

IT is great art to know how to make one's 
thought fly like an arrow, and bury itself in 
the attention. 
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[47] 

OOME kinds of style are pleasant to the 
sight, harmonious to the ear, silky to the 
touch, but scentless and tasteless. 

[48] 

X HE most humble style has the savour 
of beauty, if it expresses a great and beautiful 
soul. 

[49] 

v^NLY a temperate style is classical. 

[50] 

OOME literary expressions are like colours: 
often time must fade them before they can 
give general pleasure. 

[51] 

In all solid things, such as architecture, 
and in all forms of very decided thought, 
such as maxims or vehement satire, you 
cannot make your contrasts and your har- 
monies too strong. But in all that is eiHi- 
sion, abandonment, softness, they are better 
suggested than completed. 
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X HE pleasure of expectation deceived, but 
agreeably deceived, may be compared to that 
of suspension in music. This kind of effect 
is generally produced by interrupted sym- 
metries, or broken cadences, as you may see 
in certain rustic airs, and in the style of 
Fenelon — a practice which gives freshness 
to the song, and charm to the style. 

[53] 

X O write well, combine strong metaphor 
with subdued metaphor, strongly marked 
forms with indefinite forms. 

[54] 

A CONCISE style is the product of 
thought When we have given a thing 
intense thought, then we can shape it in 
words. When we ponder but little, or not 
at all, on what we have to say, then our 
language is flowing, but without form ; thus 
the spontaneous may have grace, but it lacks 
precision. 
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[55] 

Brevity adorned — the highest beauty 
of style, 

[56] 

X HOSE whose thought never goes be- 
yond their words, nor their vision beyond 
their thought, have a very decided style. 

[57] 

J\l grave urbanity marks the academic 
style ; it is the only style which befits a man 
of letters speaking to other men of letters. 

[58] 

X HERE is a * bookish ' style which sa- 
vours rather of paper than of the world, of 
authorship rather than of the essence of 
things. 

is9:\ 

J\,N oratorical style has often the same 
drawback as an opera, where the music 
drowns the words ; in this case, the words 
obscure the thought. The writer is carried 
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away by his style and made to deceive him- 
self, as he also carries away his reader, and 
inclines him to be deceived. 

[60] 

Beware of tricks of style. 

[61] 

X HE characteristic style of the letter- 
writer is playful and urbane. 

[62] 

XT is by means of familiar words that style 
takes hold of the reader and gets possession 
of him. It is by means of these that great 
thoughts get currency and pass for true 
metal, like gold and silver which have had 
a recognised stamp put upon them. They 
beget confidence in the man who, in order to 
make his thoughts more clearly perceived, 
uses them ; for people feel that such an em- 
ployment of the language of common human 
life betokens a man who knows that life and 
its concerns, and who keeps himself in con- 
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tact with them. Besides, these words make 
a style frank and easy. They show that an 
author has long made the thought or the 
feeling expressed his mental food; that he 
has so assimilated them and familiarised 
them that the most common expressions 
suffice him in order to express ideas which 
have become every-day ideas to him by the 
length of time they have been in his mind. 
And lastly, what one says in such words 
looks more true ; for, of all the words in 
use, none are so clear as those which we call 
common words; and clearness is so emi- 
nently one of the characteristics of truth, that 
often it even passes for truth itself.^ 

VjOLLOQUIAL expressions, by their 
very familiarity, produce an impression of 
greater sincerity. They please because they 
reveal the man even more than the author. 
But they should be placed in style, like folds 
in a drapery ; broad spaces round them can 
alone excuse them. 

^ Matthew Amold*s translation. 
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C64] 

An inflated style * bags ' ererywherc ; the 
thoughts in it haVfe little connection with the 
subjisct, or the woi-ds with the thought, fee^ 
tween them dl thete is air, vacuum^ or tob 
much space. The epithet * inflated * a^ ap- 
plied to style is one of the most daring, but 
one of the most fitting metaphors that has 
ever been hazarded. So, every one under- 
stands it, and no one is surprised by it. A 
turgid style is another thing. It has n\dt6 
consistency than the other, it is better filled ; 
but its fulness is a defdrmitv, bf ^t least lit 
excess. It is too bulky — too fat — or even 
too large. 

t65] 

H£R£ is a kind of author who begins 
by making his style jingle, so that you may 
say of him, ' He has gold ! ' 



rjH 



166] 

jL here is no good and beautiful style 
that is not full of subtleties, but of delicate 
subtleties. Delicacy and subtlety are th^ 
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only true signs of talent. Everything else 
can be imitated — force, gravity, vehemence, 
even ease ; but subtlety and delicacy are im- 
possible to counterfeit for long. Without 
these, your wholesome style expresses only 
an upright mind; 

[67] 

IMAGES and comparisons are necessary 
in order to give ideas a double hold upon 
the mind. These gain from them at once a 
physical and an intellectual force. 



[68] 

When the image takes the place of the 
object, and the shadow becomes the sub- 
stance; when the expression is so pleasing 
that we are no longer inclined to go beyond 
it, to arrive at the meaning ; when the meta- 
phor, in short, absorbs the whole attention, 
we are stopped on our way, the road is mis- 
taken for the resting-place, because our guide 
leads us wrong. 
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[69] 

WBs may grasp and understand, by the 
help of metaphor ; but we cannot judge and 
prove. 

[70] 

Jr OLISH and finish are to style what var- 
nish is to a picture; they preserve it, give 
it permanence, and in some sort immortal- 
ise it 

[71] 

W E only become correct by correcting. 

X HE rare style is good, when you get it; 
but I prefer the style that one expects. 

[73] 

OHARPNESS, fitness, clearness of ex- 
pression are of the nature of thought. 
Transparency is its beauty. Therefore, if it 
is to seem natural, thought must needs use 
art. Feeling is not under the same neces- 
sity ; one is heat, the other is light. 
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[74] 

V^FTEN thoughts cannot touch the un- 
derstanding unless pointed with words. 

[75] 

INGENIOUS turns of phrase direct and 
control the mind. 

C76] 

i^HEN we come on something far- 
fetched in a good style, it is rather a mis- 
fortune than a i&ult; for it means that the 
author has not had the time nor the good 
fortune to find what he was looking for. He 
has not lacked taste, but success. 

X HE sallies of wit sometimes spring from 
the fact that the mind, after looking all 
round a thing, seizes swiftly on that aspect 
of it which will stimulate curiosity, and 
leaves the aroused attention to deal with the 
rest. Witticisms are the resource of those 
who are impatient to be understood, who 
wish to convey everything, but not to say 
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everything. They spring from a great de- 
sire to be understood in the most rapid way 
possible. They are the spurs that awaken 
the intelligence. Extreme sa^city develops 
the talent for wit, because it naakes k a 
necessity. 

[7a} 

wflLS some poetry comes near to being 
prose, so some prose may come near to 
being poetry. Nearly everything that ex- 
presses a decided feeling or opinion has some 
quality of measure and metre. This kind 
of prose is not so much a matter of art as 
of the influence and dominion of character 
over talent. 

[79] 

XF dissonance is to be an element of beauty, 
it must be employed by some one who is 
versed in harmony, and remembers it, even 
whilst avoiding it ; in the same way carica- 
ture, to be of any value, must be handled 
by some one who has the model of what is 
great in his mind, and remembers it even 
whilst departing from it. 
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[80] 

X O finish and complete your thought ! — 
how long it takes, how rare it is, what an 
immense delight ! For finished thought 
easily makes its way into the mind ; to 
please, it need not even be beautiful ; it is 
enough that it should be finished. The 
condition of the soul from which it springs 
communicates itself to other souls ; and con- 
veys to them its own repose. 



Chapter XXII 

Of the Qualities of a Writer 

[I] 

TO make a great singer, a great painter, 
a great musician, a great writer, there 
must be enthusiasm in the voice, in the 
colour, the sounds, the words ; yet this en- 
thusiasm must be hidden and almost imper- 
ceptible ; from it springs what we call charm. 

[^] 

x5UFFON says that genius is but the 
capacity for patience. The capacity for long 
and unwearied attention is in fact the genius 
of observation ; but there is another genius, 
that of invention, which is the capacity for a 
lively, quick and constant insight. 

[3] 

W ITHOUT self-abandonment, or rather 
without rapture, there is no genius. 

14 
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[4] 

Goodness h the be^^ning of beauty. 

[5] 

X HE sublime has two manners, sublimity 
9f thought or suMimityi of feeUog. In ^e 
second, a man hgt^. wonh that bym, pene- 
trate, transport In t^ 6m> he has. Wi^t 
words of light; they give. Ufittie he^t> b>»t 
they enchants 

[6] 

OvER-EMPHASIS spoils the pen of th^ 
young, just as high sin^g spoils their vqiq^^ 
To learn to husband force, voice, talent^ and 
intellect -r- thiis is the use of art> and. th^. 
only ^ay to. excel. 

[7) 

INHERE there is no delicacy there is no 
literature. A work which contains nothjvifir 
but vigour, and a kind of fire without brill- 
iancy, reveals nothing but the character. 
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HMMII 



Any ocae caa do the like> if ke Kave th^ 
nerve, gall, pride, and animal force. 

[8} 

xSE profound with clear ternis, and not 
with obscure terms. What is difficult will 
at last become easy ; but as one goe» de^ 
into things, one must still keep a charm, an4 
one must carry into these dark depths of 
thought, into which speculation has only 
recently penetrated, the pure and aotk][u« 
ei^mess of eenturits^ kss learned than ours^ 
but with more light in them.* 

AfFECTATION^ is chiQfty a matter of 
expression; pretentiousness, of the vanity 
of tjiq. writer. By the one the, author se^ms 
to say, * I want to be clear,* or * I want to b^ 
exact ' ; and he does not annoy us ; by the 
other he seems to say, * I want to shine * ; 
and we hiss him. Utrt is the general rule : 
-r^ whjenever a writer is, thijoJsing ooJy ofi hip 
readers \^ is* excusied., Whenjever he. is 
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thinking only of himself^ we make him suffer 
for it 

[lO] 

OOME writers are reproached that their 
style is far-fetched. As for myself, I seek 
far and wide in books for the exact ex- 
pression, the simple expression, the expres- 
sion best suited to the subject before me, 
to the thought in my head, the feeling 
in my heart, to what goes before, to what 
follows after, and to the place that is waiting 
for the word. We speak of what is natural, 
but there is the naturally vulgar and the 
naturally distinguished. The natural ex- 
pression is not always the most hackneyed, 
but is the one that best harmonises with the 
es3ence of the meaning. Habit is not nature, 
and the best is not what presents itself first, 
but what will endure. 

X-/ITERARY manner is to literary method 
what hypocrisy is to virtue : but it is a sin- 
cere hypocrisy ; he who has it is its dupe. 
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[12] 

X HE natural gift ! — it is but the material 
that art must use, the silk that it must spin 
and smooth. 

[13] 

W HEN any one writes with ease, he al- 
ways believes himself to have more talent 
than he has. In order to write well there 
must be a natural ease, and an acquired 
difficulty. 

Ch] 

PACILITY is hostile to the sublime. 
Look at Cicero ; he lacks nothing, but ob- 
stacle and spring. 

[15] 

W HEN a piece of work has been done, 
there still remains one very difficult thing 
to do, that is, to give it a varnish of ease and 
an air of pleasure, that may hide from the 
reader and spare him all the trouble that the 
author has taken. 
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[i6] 

If a work show the marks of the file it b^s 
not been pdiahed enoizgb ; if it amell of the 
lamp, your night-watches have heeit too 
short. 

[17] 

OAGACITY needs but a niaraettt to see 
every thiiig ; precision ixeed;? years to express 
everything; 

[i8] 

Perfection is made up of minute 

details* It is not the use but th^ misplaeed 
u^e ofthenx that is ridiculous. 

[19] 

vjrENIUS begins, great works ; but labour 
alone finishes (hem. 

Idleness Is' a ne^^ssity for tfane mind, zs 
aauch as work. Talient is. rained by writing 
too much, and rasted by not witkig at all*. 
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xGNORANCE) which in morals lessens 
the &ult, in literature is itself a capital 
offence. 

Forgotten and n^lected studies artt 
not always die Worst ; sometimes even they 
are the best 

1^ E know nothing well till a long time 
after we have l^rnt it 

[24] 

IT is impossible to become very well-in- 
formed if we read only what h agreeable. 

[25 3 

X HIS is perhaps a not unimportant coun- 
sel to give to writers ; write nothing that 
does not give you great pleasure ; emotion 
passes easily from writer to reader. 

[26] 

JL OUNG writers give their minds a great 
deal of exercise, and very little food. 
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[27] 

J. O make something agreeable that has 
never been so before, is a kind of creation. 

[28] 

Commonplaces have an eternal in- 
terest. They are the unchanging material 
that the human mind, everywhere and always, 
must employ when it wishes to give pleas- 
ure. Circumstances give it variety. No 
music is more pleasing than variations on 
well-known airs. 

[29] 

X O try and do without the necessary, or 
make use of the useless ; both sources of 
mischief in composition. 

[30] 

IT is well to write down our views, percep- 
tions and ideas, but not our judgments. 
The man who always writes down his judg- 
ments is forever placing a Calpe and an 
Abila before his eyes. He makes of them 
a ne plus ultra, and goes no further. 
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[31] 

jTx WRITER should never give forth the 
whole of his thought, unless it be of a kind 
that it is well to be rid of. Breathe out all 
your anger, but not all your kindness; all 
your abuse, but not all your praise. Do 
not quench the mind's fire; still more do 
not empty it. Keep back always a little of 
its produce, and leave something of its honey 
to the bee itself for nourishment. 



X HOSE who do all that they can, are in 
danger of showing their limits. Neither 
talent, nor strength, nor expenditure should 

be carried to this extreme. 

* 

133] 

± HE fine feelings and beautiful ideas that 
we wish to set forth successfiiUy in our writ- 
ings, ought to be very familiar to us, so that 
the ease and charm of habit may be felt in 
their expression. 
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[34] 

A GOOD judge finds everywhere thoughts 
that interest him, even in the conrersation 
ef fools, ahd in the most commonplace writ- 
ings» These thoughts circulate like gold 
pitces thftt all the world uses, without notic- 
ing their brightness, their intrinsic value, and 
their beiuty* And yet jewels can be made 
of thetn { but the art lies in knowing how to 
work them up. 

W E should only bdifeve in our feelings, 
after the soul has been long at rest from 
them ; and express ourselves, not as we feel, 
but as we remember. 

ifxLL that we say should take colour from 
ourselves, from out souls. This operation 
is slow, but it immortalises.. 

1:37] 

jnL WORK of airt must not ^ve the im- 
pression of a reality, so much as of a thought 
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Our thought indeed is always nobler, finer, 
and more apt to touch the soul, than the 
objects it presents, even when it presents 
them well. 

t38] 

X HREE things are necessary to make a 
good book: talent, art, and skill — that is 
to say^ nature^ industry, and habit 

[39] 

IN writing, we ought to fancy ourselves in 
the presence of the lettered few; but it is 
not to them that we should speak. 

[40] 

xN the pure realm of art, illuminate your 
subject with one single ray of light, starting 
from one point 

[41] 

15 EC A USE of the nature of our taste, 
because of the qualities that a real or ficti* 
tious subject must have, if it is to please the 
imagination, and interest the heart — in 
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short, because of the given conditions and 
unchangeableness of human nature, there are 
not many epic subjects, not many tragic, not 
many comic; and in the combinations by 
which we try to create new ones, we often 
attempt the impossible. 

[42] 

P OR an ordinary book you want nothing 
but a subject; but in a fine work there must 
be a germ that develops of itself in the mind 
like a plant. There are no fine works but 
those that have been long — if not laboured 
— at least dreamed over. 

[43] 

A. THOUGHT is perfect only when it is 
at disposal — that is to say, when it can be 
detached and placed where you will. 

[44] 

IN composing, one hardly knows what one 
meant to say, until one has said it. The 
word, in fact, is what completes the thought 
and gives it existence. By the word it springs 
into light — in lucent prodit. 
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[45] 

X HE end of a work should always recall 
the beginning. 

[46] 

JL/ET the last word be the last ; it is like 
the last touch that gives the exact shade of 
colour ; there is nothing to add to it. But 
then, what care we must take not to say the 
last word first! 

[47] 

JVlANY useless phrases come into the 
head, but the mind grinds its colours out of 
them. 

[48] 

A MAN must say what he thinks, if he 
is to be satisfied with himself, and with what 
he says ; but to be eloquent, fruitfiil, varied, 
abundant — in a word, to be an orator, it is 
perhaps necessary only to have to say what 
one thinks vaguely, has thought but a little 
while, or even thinks at the moment. The 
glow of thought, in fact, comes from its 
novelty and superabundance, from the very 
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indecisions of the mind. The wise man, 
that is to say, he who only brings into the 
light of day what he has folly matured, may 
have the eloquence of the oracle, but he 
will never flow like Cicero. To make fine 
speeches with ease, a man must work upon 
himself as he wishes to work upon his 
hearers ; he must, that is, persuade himself, 
as he speaks, of the trudi of what he b 
saying. 

[493 

JVlEN can only be persuaded to what 
they wish* So that, in order to dissuade 
them, you need only make them believe 
that what they wish is not in fact what they 
think they wish. 

[50] 

JL HERE is a great charm in seeing facts 
through words, because then one sees them 
through a thought. 

[51] 

i OU should only mix with historical nar- 
rative such reflections as the intelligence of 
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a judicious reader would not be enough to 
suggest to him. 

Xx I STORY, like perspective, needs dis- 
tance. Facts that are too abundantly at- 
tested cease, in some degree, to be malleable. 

[53] 

j50TH the tragic and comic author should 
preserve a meditative habit of mind ; the one 
that he may be equal; the other that he 
may be superior to his task. 

[543 

VjOMEDY springs from the seriousness 
of the character represented; pathos from 
the patience or the calm of the sufferer. 
There is nothing comic without gravity, 
nothing pathetic without self-control. He 
who makes you laugh must forget that he is 
ridiculous, and he who weeps must disguise 
or keep back his tears. 

rr ^^^^ 

JL HE truly comic excites not only gaiety, 

but delight. This is because in true comedy 
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there is plenty of light and space ; the char- 
acters appear whole and clear; the spectator 
can see all round them. 

[56] 

VjOMEDY should never present what is 
repulsive. 

[57] 

X HE theatre should amuse worthily, but 
should only amuse. To try and make it a 
school of morals is to corrupt both morals 
and art. A heroic and poetic morality may 
have its use there; but ordinary morality, 
when it is taught upon the boards, catches 
from them a something comic, or tragic, 
which reduces it to an actor's verbiage. 

[58] 

W ITH the fever of the senses, the de- 
lirium of the heart and the weakness of the 
spirit, with the storms of time and the great 
scourges of life, hunger, thirst, dishonour, 
sickness and death, authors may go on as long 
as they like weaving romances that make us 
weep, but the soul says, * You hurt me.* 
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[59] 

' I HUNGER, I thirst — give/ Here is 
the material for a fine deed, but not for a 
fine work. 

[60] 

UOES talent, then, need passion ? Yes, a 
great deal of repressed passion. 

[6i] 

X HERE need not be love in a book to 
charm a reader; but there must be a great 
deal of tenderness. 

[62] 

X AINT at least in the great, absorbing 
passions the cry of the nature that they 
torment, and the eiFort of the soul that they 
exhaust. 

[63] 

X HERE never was an age of literature 
whose dominant taste was not diseased. 
The triumph of the best artists is to make 
healthy work agreeable to diseased taste. 

IS 
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[64] 

In works of taste and genius of every 
kind, the form is the essential thing, and 
the matter only an accessory. 

[65] 

Literary things belong to the intel- 
lectual domain; to talk of them with the 
passions of that domain is contrary to the 
fitness and proportion of things, as well as 
to intelligence and good sense* The bitter 
zeal of some critics for good taste, their 
indignation, vehemence, and heat are ridicu- 
lous; they write about words as it is only 
permissible to write about morals. The 
things of the mind must be dealt with by 
the mind, not by the impulses of passion 
and spleen. 

[66] 

Where there is no charm and no 
serenity, there is no literature. There must 
be some amenity even in criticism. If it 
entirely lacks this it ceases to be literary. 
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[67] 

VjRITICISM without kindness troubles 
taste, and poisons the savour of things. 

[68] 

± HE charm of criticism is to make us 
acquainted with minds ; the maintenance of 
good rules is but its professional business^ 
and the least of its uses. 

[693 

A HE critics by profession are seldom able 
to distinguish or appreciate uncut diamonds 
or gold in the bar. They are traders, and 
in literature they only recognise current coin. 
Their criticism has scales; but no crucible 
and no touchstone. 

[70] 

IN literature how many people have a 
correct ear, and sing out of tune I 

[70 

vJOOD judgment in literature is a faculty 
of slow growth, which only reaches its full 
development very late. 
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In literature it is the first flavours that 
make or unmake the taste. 



[73] 

In moments of universal emotion there is 
not a single man that has not taste. Observe 
at the theatre how quick is the response, how 
exquisite the discernment, of stirred hearts ! 

[743 

xN books we take for eloquence not only 
all that strengthens our passions, but also 
whatever strengthens our opinions. 

[75] 

± HE writers who have influence are the 
only men who express perfectly what others 
think, and who awaken in men's minds feel- 
ings that were ready to blossom. In the 
depths of human minds all literatures lie 
dormant. 
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[76] 

X HE exception belongs to art as well as 
the rule. The one defends, the other 
extends its domain. 

[77] 

X HE surprising surprises once; but the 
admirable is admired more and more. 

[78] 

XN the case of perfection, the first glance 
leaves us with nothing more to wish for; 
but with always some beauty, some charm, 
some merit still to discover. 

[79] 

JL HE books that we plan to re-read in our 
old age are something like the places where 
we should wish to grow old. 

[80] 

X HE best literary work does not intoxicate 
— it enchants. 
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[81] 

r ROM all good literary work there rises, 
as it were, a kind of spiritual form that easily 
fastens on the memory. 

[8a] 

X HERE are some books in which we seem 
to breathe a delicate ain 

[83] 

1^ HEN you read a well-written book, the 
mind has one clear impression the more, if 
only by the idea or memory of it that re- 
mains with us. 

[84] 

r EW books give life-long pleasure. There 
are some for which, with the growth of time, 
wisdom, and good sense, we lose all taste. 

[853 

1 ALENT follows the voice of praise ; it 

is the siren that leads it astray. 
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[86] 

xN literature, and in the accepted judg- 
ments upon authors, there is more conven- 
tional opinion than truth. How many 
books, whose reputation is made, would 
make none if it were still to win ! 

[87] 

A HE second-rate is excellence, for the 
second-rate. 

[88] 

vJF its own nature the intelligence abstains 
from judging what it does not know. It is 
vanity that forces it to pronounce, when it 
would otherwise keep silence. 

t89] 

W HAT is of doubtful or moderate merit, 
needs the praise of others to make it please 
the author ; but what is perfect carries \nth 
it the conviction of its own beauty. 

C90] 

Jl here are many writings of which 
nothing remains — as from the sight of a 
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stream flowing in clear ripples over small 
pebbles — but the memory of words that 
have fled. 

[91] 

JL RUE scholars and true poets become 
such, more for pleasure than by labour. 
What impels them, and restrains them, in 
their studies is not their ambition but their 
genius. 

[9^] 

What some minds produce does not 
come from their soil, but from the enriching 
nutriment with which it has been covered. 

i93l 
All men of talent are worth more than 
their books ; men of genius and scholars are 
worth less, as the nightingale is worth less 
than her song, the silk-worm less than her 
industry ; and as the instinct is greater than 
the animal. 

I94] 

X HERE are some phantom authors, and 
some phantom books. 
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[95] 

Literature, which m. de Bonaid 

calls the expression of society, is often noth- 
ing but the expression of our studies, our 
temper, or our personality ; and this last is 
the best. There are books so fine that 
literature in them is but the expression of 
those that write them. 

[96] 

JN ATIONAL literature begins with fables, 
and finishes with novels. 

[97] 

^niLAS ! it is books that give us our 
greatest pleasures, and men that cause us our 
deepest pains. Sometimes even, thoughts 
console us for things, and books for men. 

[98] 

W E find little in a book but what we put 
there. But in great books, the mind finds 
room to put many things. 
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[99] 

A WRITER should be capable of excess^ 
but never guilty of it ; for though the paper 
be long*8ufFering, the reader is not, and his 
satiety is more to be feared than his hunger. 

[ICX)] 

X O be prodigal of words and thoughts 
betrays a foolish mind. Richness lies in 
excellence, not in abundance. Economy 
in literature proclaims the great writer. 
Without order and sobriety, there is no 
wisdom; without wisdom no greatness. 

[lOl] 

A FEW memorable words may be enough 
to reveal a great mind. A single thought 
may contain the essence of a whole book ; 
a phrase may have the beauties of a vast 
work ; the one may be worth the many ; 
and there is a simplicity so finished and 
perfect, that it equals a great and glorious 
composition in merit and in excellence. 
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[ 102] 

Whether one is an eagle or an ant 
in the intellectual world seems to me not to 
matter much ; the essential thing is to have 
one's place marked there, one's station as- 
signed, and to belong decidedly to a regular 
and wholesome order. A small talent, if it 
keeps within its limits, and rightly fulfils its 
task, may reach the goal just as well as a 
greater one. To accustom mankind to pleas- 
ures which depend neither upon the bodily 
appetites nor upon money, by giving them 
a taste for the things of the mind, seems 
to me, in fact, the one proper result which 
nature has meant our literary productions 
to have. When they have other fruits, it 
is by accident, and, in general, not for good. 
Books which absorb our attention to such 
an extent that they rob us of all fancy for 
other books, are absolutely pernicious. In 
this way they only bring fresh crotchets and 
sects into the world ; they multiply the 
great variety of weights, rules, and measures 
already existing ; they are morally and politi- 
cally a nuisance.^ 

i Matthew Arnold's translation. 
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[103] 

J^ET us remember the phrase quoted by 
St. Fran9ois de Sales, about the Imitation^ 
* I have sought repose everywhere, and 
have only found it in a little comer, with 
a little book.' Happy the writer who can 
make a beautiful little book. 



Chapter XXIII 

Literary Judgments 
/. fVriters of Antiquity 

CO 

THERE will never be a bearable trans- 
lation of Homer, unless every word 
in it is chosen with art — is full of variety, 
novelty, and charm. The expression too 
must be as antique, as unadorned as the 
manners, the incidents, and the figures that 
are put upon the stage. With our modern 
style, everything in Homer is distorted, and 
the heroes seem like clowns who are aping 
the grave and the proud. 

« ^'\ 

OPIRIT of flame by his very nature, not 
only illumined but luminous, Plato shines 
by his own light. The splendour of his 
thought colours his language. Brilliance 
in him is born of the sublime. 
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[3] 

ir LATO spoke to an extremely ingenious 
people^ and was bound to speak as he did. 

OEEK only in Plato for forms and ideas ; 
that is what he sought himself. There is 
more light in him than there are objects, 
more form than matter. We must breathe 
him, but not feed upon him. 

[5] 

X LATO shows us nothing, but he brings 
brightness with him ; he puts light into our 
eyes, and fills us with a clearness by which 
all objects afterwards become illuminated. 
He teaches us nothing ; but he prepares us, 
fashions us, and makes us ready to know 
all. Somehow or other the habit of reading 
him augments in us the capacity for discern- 
ing and entertaining whatever fine truths 
may afterwards present themselves. Like 
mountain air, it sharpens our organs, and 
gives us an appetite for wholesome food.^ 

^ Matthew Arnold*s translation. 
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[6] 

A LATO loses himself in the void, but one 
sees the play of his wings, one hears their 
rustle.^ 

[7] 

IN Plato, Socrates too often appears as the 
philosopher by profession, instead of being 
content to show himself as the philosopher 
by nature and goodness. 

[8] 

irlOMER wrote to be sung, Sophocles to 
be declaimed, Herodotus to be recited, and 
Xenophon to be read. From purposes so 
varied innumerable differences in their style 
were sure to arise. 

TVT . ^'^ 

J^ O writer had greater boldness of expres- 
sion than Cicero. You think him cautious 
and almost timid ; and yet no tongue was 
ever less so than his. His eloquence is 
limpid ; but when it must, it flows in great 
rapids and cascades. 

1 Matthew Amold*8 translation. 
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[10] 

J. HERE are a thousand ways of prepar- 
ing and seasoning speech ; Cicero liked them 

all. 

[II] 

IN Catullus are found two things which 
make the worst combination in the world : 
affectation and coarseness. Generally, how- 
ever, the principal idea in each of his little 
pieces is of a happy and innocent kind ; his 
airs are pretty, but his instrument is vulgar. 

[12] 

ixORACE contents the mind, but he does 
not rejoice the taste. Virgil satisfies taste as 
much as thought. The recollection of his 
verses is as delightful as the reading of 
them. 

[13] 

IN Horace there is not one expression nor, 
so to speak, one word, that Virgil would 
have wished to use, so different are their 
styles. 
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[14] 

X AKE away Juvenal's gall, and Virgil's 
wisdom, and you will have two bad authors. 

Jr LUTARCH, in interpreting Plato, is 
clearer than he, and yet has less light, and 
gives the soul less joy. 

[16] 

A HE style of Tacitus, although less beau- 
tiful, less rich in pleasing colour and in 
variety of expression, is perhaps more per- 
fect than even that of Cicero ; for every 
word in it has been thought over, and has 
its exact weight, measure, and quantity. 
Now, supreme perfection lies in the perfect 
union of perfect elements. 

[17] 

In Tacitus, we must not only look for the 
orator and the writer, but for the painter, the 
inimitable painter, of actions and thoughts. 



16 
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1 N the narratives of Tacitus the interest of 
the story will not allow us to read litde at a 
time, and the depth and grandeur of expres- 
sion will not allow us to read much. The 
mind, as if divided between curiosity which 
leads it on, and attention which holds it 
back, feels a certain fatigue; the writer^ in 
fact, takes possession of the reader, to the 
point of doing him violence. 

C19] 

A HE style of Tacitus was made to paint 
dark spuls and disastrous times. 

//. Religious Writers 

St. THOMAS and St. Augustine are the 
Aristode and the Plato of theology. But 
St. Thomas is more Aristotelian than St. 
Augustine is Platonic. 

A ASCAL speaks the language of a Chris- 
tian misanthropy that is at once strong and 
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gentle. As there are few who have the feel- 
ing, so are there few who have had the style. 
He had a power of strong conception, but 
he invented nothing ; that is to say, he dis- 
covered nothing new in metaphysics. 

[3] 

X HE greater number of Pascal's thoughts 
on lawy habits, customs, are only the thoughts 
of Montaigne that he has recast. Behind 
the thought of Pascal you see the attitude 
of that firm and passionless mind : it is this, 
above all, which makes it so imposing. 

[4] 

IN Bossuet's style a Gallic frankness and 
good temper make themselves felt, and yet 
with dignity. He is stately and sublime — 
popular, and almost naif. 

[5] 

V OLTAIRE is clear like water, and 
Bossuet clear like wine : but it is enough ; 
he nourishes and fortifies. 
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[6] 

l50SSUET employs all our idioms, as 
Homer employed all the dialects. The 
language of kings, of statesmen, and of war- 
riors ; the language of the people and of the 
student, of the country and of the schools, 
of the sanctuary and of the courts of law; 
the old and the new, the trivial and the 
stately, the quiet and the resounding — he 
turns all to his use ; and out of all this he 
makes a style, simple, grave, majestic. His 
ideas are like his words, varied — common 
and sublime together. Times and doctrines 
in all their multitude were ever before it. 
He is not so much a man as a human nature, 
with the temperance of a saint, the justice of 
a bishop, the prudence of a doctor, and the 
might of a great spirit.^ 

[7] 

r fiNELON knows how to plead, but not 
how to teach. As a philosopher he is almost 
divine ; as a theologian almost ignorant. 

^ Matthew Arnold* s translation. 
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[8] 

r fiNELON had that happy type of mind, 
talent, and character which never fails to give 
everybody the impression of being better 
than it is. In the same way we attribute 
to Racine what belongs only to Virgil, and 
always expect to find in Raphael beauties 
which are perhaps more often to be met with 
in the works of two or three other painters 
than in his own. 



B 



III. Metaphysicians 

[i] 

ACON put his imagination into physical 
science as Plato had put his into metaphy- 
sics ; Bacon was as bold and adventurous in 
building up conjectures by the aid of expe- 
rience as Plato was magnificent in the setting 
forth of probabilities. Plato, at least, gives 
his ideas as ideas; but Bacon gives his as 
facts. Therefore he is more misleading in 
natural science than the other in metaphysics. 
See his Historia Vita et Mortis. Neverthe- 
less both were great and splendid minds. 
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Both clove a broad way through literary 
space ; Bacon with the light firmness of his 
tread, Plato wth the broad sweep of his 
wing. 

JliOBBES, it is said, was a bad-tempered 
man ; this does not surprise me. Bad 
temper more than anything else makes the 
mind and tone decided ; it is what irresist- 
ibly leads us to concentrate our ideas. It 
abounds in lively expression ; but, to become 
philosophical, it must spring exclusively 
from the unreasonableness of others, and 
not from our own ; from the evil mind of 
the time in which we live, and not from our 
own evil mind. 

[3] 

X^OCKE'S book is imperfect. His whole 
subject is not in it, because it was not in the 
author's mind beforehand. He throws him- 
self upon the lesser parts of it, which he 
divides and subdivides for ever. He leaves 
the trunk for the branches, and his work has 
too many ramifications. 
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T ~^ 

X^OCKE shows himself nearly always to 
be an inventive logician, but a bad metaphy- 
sician; in fact, an enemy to metaphysics. 
He was not merely destitute of metaphysic, 
he was incapable of it, and hostile to it. A 
good questioner, a good experimenter, but 
without light ; a blind man who makes good 
use of his stick. 

[5] 
JSi^ANT seems to have made a laborious 
language for himself, and as it was laborious 
to him to construct, so is it laborious to us 
to read. Thence, doubtless, it arises that he 
has often mistaken his method for his matter. 
He thought he was making ideas when he 
was only making phrases. His language 
and his concepts have something so opaque 
about them, that it was impossible for him 
not to believe that there was some solidity in 
them. Our French transparency and light- 
ness deceive us less. Here is a subject for 
treatment : * Of the deceptions that the 
mind practises upon itself, according to the 
nature of the language that it employs.' 
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[6] 

v-lNE is tempted to say to Kant, * Show 
us where the unknown begins ' : that we 
never see. 

IV. Prose fVriterSj Philosophers^ Political 

Writers. 

All the old French prose was modified 
by the style of Amyot, and by the character 
of the work that he had translated. The 
rest were but commentators. Plutarch him- 
self is nothing more ; a commentator, not of 
words, but of thoughts. 

[2] 

In France, Amyot's translation has be- 
come an original work from which people 
like to quote. 

[3] 

JN OTHING illuminates like a joke; 
nothing is so nimble and gay as the wanton- 
ness of wit. The gaiety of Gramont and 
Hamilton is less elegant than that of Vol- 
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taire ; but it is more exquisite, more charm- 
ing, mt)re perfect 

T . ^'^ 

IN Montesquieu there are political ideas, 
but no political feeling. His works are 
nothing but a series of considerations. It 
is political feeling, however, that makes the 
soul and life of a State. Apart from it, the 
activity of empires has no motive power 
from within. 

Montesquieu was a fine brain with- 
out discretion. 

[6] 

J. HE mind of Montesquieu perpetually 
emits sparks which dazzle, delight, and even 
inflame, but illuminate little. His is a mind 
fall of juggleries, with which he blinds his 
readers. One learns better how to be a king 
from one page of ^he Prince than from four 
volumes of the Esprit des Lois. 

Montesquieu was a master of terse 
expression; he knew how to make little 
phrases say great things. 
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[8] 

V OLTAIRE has spread an elegance 
throughout the language which tends to 
banish kindliness. Rousseau has robbed 
souls of their wisdom, whilst talking to them 
of virtue. BufFon gives the mind a taste for 
magniloquent phrases. Montesquieu is the 
wisest; but he seems to teach the art of 
making empires ; one thinks one learns it by 
listening to him ; and every time one reads 
him, one is tempted to try and build one. 

[9] 

V OLTAIRE'S mind came to its maturity 
twenty years earlier than the minds of other 
men, and remained in full vigour thirty 
years later. Our ideas sometimes lend 
charm to our style ; his style lent it to all 
his ideas. 

[10] 

VoLTAIRE'S mind was skilfiil, adroit, 
doing everything that he wanted, and doing it 
well and quickly, but incapable of maintain- 
ing the highest level. He had the gift of 
raillery, but he did not know the science of 
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it; he never knew what things may be 
laughed at, and what things may not. He 
is a writer against whose wonderful elegance 
we should be on our guard, or we shall 
never think anything serious. At once 
active and brilliant, he occupied the region 
that lies between folly and good sense, and 
alternated perpetually between the two. He 
had a great deal of the good sense that is useful 
to satire ; that is to say, an unfailing eye for 
the ills and defects of society ; but he never 
looked for the remedy. One would have 
said that they existed solely for his malice 
and amusement; for he either mocked at 
them or was irritated by them, without ever 
pausing to pity them. 

V OLTAIRE would have patiently read 
through thirty or forty folio volumes to find 
one small irreligious joke. 

V OLTAIRE is sometimes sad : he has 
emotion ; but he is never serious. His very 
graces have an effrontery about them. 



1 
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[13] 

JL HERE are some faults that are difficult 
to perceive, which have not been classified 
or determined, and which have no name. 
Voltaire is full of them. 

[14] 

Voltaire knew the light and dis- 
ported himself in it, but in order that he 
might scatter and deflect all its rays, like a 
mischievous child. He is a goblin, who in 
the course of his evolutions sometimes takes 
on the shape and air of high genius. 

V OLTAIRE had correctness of judg- 
ment, liveliness of imagination, nimble wits, 
quick taste, and a moral sense in ruins.^ 

[16] 

V OLTAIRE is never alone with himself 
in his writings. Like a perpetual journalist, 
he entertained the public every day with the 

^ Matthew Arnold's translation. 
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events of the day before. His temper was 
of more use to him in writing than his 
reason or his knowledge. Some hatred or 
some scorn made him write all his works. 
Even his tragedies are but a satire on some 
opinion. 

[17] 

J. O despise and cry down the times of 
which we treat, as Voltaire did, is to take all 
the interest out of the history we write. 

[18] 

V OLTAIRE is the most debauched of 
spirits, and the worst of him is that one gets 
debauched along with him. If he had been 
a wise man, and had had the self-discipline 
of wisdom, beyond a doubt half his wit 
would have been gone ; it needed an atmos- 
phere of licence in order to play freely.* . . . 
Those people who read him every day, 
create for themselves, by an* invincible law, 
the necessity of liking him. But those 
people who, having given up reading him, 

1 Matthew Arnold's translation. 
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gaze steadily down upon the influences 
which his spirit has shed abroad, find them- 
selves in simple justice or duty compelled to 
detest him. 

[19] 

It is impossible to be satisfied with Vol- 
taire, and impossible not to be fascinated by 
him. 

[ao] 

V OLTAIRE has charming movements, 
and hideous features, like the monkey. One 
can always see in him, behind the skilful 
hand, an ugly face. 

[21] 

Voltaire had the art of familiar style. 
He gave it every form, every charm, every 
beauty of which it is susceptible ; and be- 
cause he used it in treating all subjects, his 
deluded age believed that he had excelled in 
all. Those who praise him for his taste 
perpetually confound taste and brilliance. 
One never likes him ; but one admires him. 
He enlivens, he dazzles; it is to the mind's 
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love of movement that he appeals, and not 
to taste. 

X SEE very well that a Rousseau, I mean 
an amended Rousseau, might be very useful 
nowadays, might even be necessary ; but at 
no time can a Voltaire be good for anything. 

[23] 

V OLTAIRE has introduced a fashion of 
such luxury, in intellectual work, that one 
can no longer offer ordinary viands in any- 
thing but gold and silver dishes. So much 
trouble to please the reader is rather a sign 
of vanity than virtue, of the wish to beguile 
than the wish to serve, of ambition rather 
than authority, of art rather . than nature ; 
and all these charms point rather to a great 
master than a great man. 

[24] 

V OLTAIRE, by his influence and the 
lapse of time, has blunted the severity of 
reason in mdbt of us. He has infected the 
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air of his age, and imposed his taste even 
on his enemies, and his judgments on his 
critics. 

J. J. ROUSSEAU had a voluptuous mind. 
The soul in his writings is always mingled 
with the body, and never separates from it. 
No man has made us feel more vividly than 
he the contrast of flesh with spirit, and the 
delights of their union. 

[26] 

ivOUSSEAU imparted, if I may so speak, 
bowels of feeling to the words he used {donna 
des entrailles a tous les mols)y and poured into 
them such a charm, sweetness so penetrating, 
energy so puissant, that his writings have an 
effect upon the soul something like that of 
those illicit pleasures which steal away our 
taste, and intoxicate our reason.' 

[27] 

VJIVE malice to Fenelon and calm to 
Rousseau — you would make out of them 

^ Matthew Arnold* s translatlbn. 
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two bad authors. The gift of the first lay 
in his reasonableness ; of the second in his 
folly. So long as nothing stirred his pas* 
sions, Rousseau was second-rate : everything 
that made him good made him vulgar. Th^ 
genius of Fenelon, on the contrary, lay in 
his goodness. 

[28] 

W HEN we have read BufFon, we think 
ourselves learned. When we have read 
Rousseau we think ourselves virtuous; for 
ad that, we are neither the one nor the other. 

[29] 

An irreligious piety, a corrupting austerity, 
a dogmatism that destroys all authority ; that 
is the character of Rousseau's philosophy. 

[30] 

J^IFE without actions; life entirely re- 
solved into affections and half-sensual 
thoughts; do-nothingness setting up for a 
virtue ; cowardliness with voluptuousness ; 
fierce pride with nullity underneath it ; the 
strutting phrase of the most sensual of vaga- 

17 
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bonds, who has made his system of philo- 
sophy and can give it eloquently forth ; ^ 
the beggar warming himself in the sun, and 
finding his delight in scorning the human 
race — that is Rousseau. 

[31] 

1 SPEAK to the tender souls, the ardent 
souls, the lofty souls, to the souls born with 
one or other of these distinctive characters 
of religion, and I say to them, 'Nothing 
but Rousseau can separate you from religion, 
and nothing but religion can cure you of 
Rousseau/ 

[3^] 

UlDEROT and the philosophers drew 
their learning from their brains, and their 
arguments from their passions or their 
fancies. 

i33'\ 

X HERE is, in the style of Bernardin de 
Saint-Pierre, a prism, which tires the eyes. 
When one has been reading him for a long 

1 Matthew Arnold* s translation. 
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time. It is delightful to see that the grass 
and the trees in the country have less colour 
than they have in his writings. His har- 
monies make us love the dissonances that he 
banished from the world, and that we meet 
with at every step. Nature has its music 
certainly; but happily it is rare. If real life 
gave us the melodies that these gentlemen 
find everywhere, we should live in a state 
of ecstatic langour; and we should die of 
drowsiness. 

V. Poets and Novelists 

CO 

JtETRARCH for thirty years adored not 
the person, but the image of Laura; so 
much easier is it to preserve our feelings 
and ideas than our sensations. Hence the 
fidelity of the old knights. 

[^] 
Petrarch thought litde of his Italian 
poetry, whereby he became immortal ; he 
preferred his Latin. This is because his age 
loved Latin, but did not yet love Italian. 
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'^ ^'.^ ■ . 

X HE die mihiy musa is wanting in the tales 
of Boccaccio. He adds nothing to what has 
been told him, and his invention never goes 
beyond the field of his memory. His story 
ends where the popular tale ends ; he respects 
it as he might respect truth. 

[4] 

X ASSO was a profound thinker upon his 
art, and it would be a service rendered to 
letters to examine his prose works and his 
literary principles. This character of a 
thinker, moreover, shows itself even in his 
verses : they have a form that would be 
suitable to maxims. The poet in him has 
no kinship with the ancient poets, but there 
is some kinship between him and the phi- 
losophers of old. 

[53 

JtliT souvent avec Dieu balance la vietoire*^ 
— There is the unpardonable fault of 
Milton's poem. 

1 Boileauy VArt PoAique^ Chant iii. 
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[6] 

X HERE may be a loftiness of soul that 
contributes nothing to the practice of the 
arts nor to the beauty of composition^ while 
it does add to the respect which the merit 
of the author, as shown in his work, inspires 
in us. 

[7] 

iVACINE'S genius lay in taste, as with 
the ancients. His elegance is perfect, but it 
is not supreme, like Virgil's. 

[8] 

JcvACINE'S talent is in his works, but 
Racine himself is not there. And so he 
himself grew tired of them. 

[9] 

± HOSE who find Racine enough for them 
are poor souls and poor wits ; they are souls 
and wits which have never got beyond the 
callow and boarding-school stage. Admir- 
able, as no doubt he is, for his skill in having 
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made poetical the most humdrum sentiments, 
and the most middling sort of passions, he 
can yet stand us in stead of nobody but him- 
self. He is a superior writer ; and, in litera- 
ture, that at once puts a man on a pinnacle. 
But he is not an inimitable writer.^ 

[10] 

150ILEAU is a powerful poet, but in the 
world of half-poetry.^ 

[II] 

Neither Racine's poetry nor Boileau's 
flow from the fountain-head. A fine choice 
of models is their gift It is not that with 
their souls they copy souls, but that with 
their books they copy books. Racine is the 
Virgil of the ignorant. 

[12] 

JV1oLI£RE is comic by dint of his un- 
concern ; he makes men laugh, and does not 
laugh himself; and in this lies his excellence. 

^ Matthew Arnold's translations. 
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[13] 

JLN Tartufe Moliere made mock of the 
forms of religious feeling, and that is cer- 
tainly a great evil, 

[14] 

JvEGNARD is jocular like the valet, and 
Moliere comic like the master. 

T . ^'^^. 

IN La Fontaine there is a plenitude of 
poetry that is nowhere to be found in other 
French writers. 

[16] 

Cervantes in his book has a middle- 
class {bourgeois) familiarity and good-nature, 
with which the translation of Florian is out 
of harmony. In translating Don Quixote, 
Florian has altered the lilt of the tune and 
the musical key of the original. He has 
changed the flow of an abundant spring into 
the leaping and murmuring of a rivulet; 
little sounds, little movements — very pleas- 
ant no doubt when it is a matter of a thread 
of water rolling over pebbles, but false and 
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intolerable when applied to a wide stream 
flowing in full course over fine sand. 

[17] 

X HERE is in the world one woman of 
vast soul and lofty mind. Madame de Stael 
was born to excel in the moral life ; but her 
imagination has been beguiled by something 
more brilliant than true good ; the splendour 
of the flame and the fires have led her astray. 
She has taken the soul's fevers for its facul- 
ties, excitement for a power, and our wander- 
ings from the path for progress towards the 
goal. The passions, in her eyes, have be- 
come a kind of dignity and glory. She has 
wished to paint them as the finest thing in 
the world, and mistaking their enormity for 
their greatness, has made a monstrous 
romance.^ 

VI. On some Romances of the Time 

A, NOVEL, regarded as a work of art, 
should paint a flame, but not a furnace. To 

^ The allusion of course is to Corinne, which Joubert 
particularly disliked. 
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realise such destinies as these ladies imagine 
would be to plunge life into hell. 

Misfortune, to be beautiful and interest- 
ing, must come from heaven, or at least 
from above. Here it strikes from below, it 
comes from too near ; the sufferers have it in 
their blood. 

Tragedy paints misfortune ; but of a fine 
tone and fibre; calamities of andther age, 
another world ; sorrows that have little 
weight, little body, and last but a moment ; 
griefs that interest the heart. Here, misfor- 
tune is present with us, it lasts for ever ; it 
is made of iron rudely wrought ; it strikes 
horror. 

Catastrophe is all very well ; but nobody 
likes to hear of torture. In these days we 
read only of the martyrs of love, some 
stretched on the rack of desire, others torn 
with remorse, all possessed by some passion 
that eats out their heart. In spite of all the 
fine qualities that are labelled and paraded 
before us, it is most true to say that we are 
looking rather at vulgar people than melan- 
choly events. And so we give them little 
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pity, and what we do give them is of the 
wrong kind. 

Some have said ^ Human life is a black 
cloth wherein are woven a few white 
threads'; and others, * It is a white cloth 
wherein are woven a few black threads.' 
But in these novels human life is a red and 
black cloth, evil interwoven with evil: 
nothing else. 

Imagine a land that devours its own chil- 
dren, a starless heaven where only lightnings 
play, a parched earth where no dew falls, a 
horizon of brass round which the names of 
the most beautifUl things go angrily echoing 
with a hollow and mournful sound — there 
is the land of the novelist. I have noticed 
that in these books one of the loveliest 
words of the language — the word happiness 
— rings as if it were spoken under vaults 
infernal; and the word pleasure is only 
frightful. A false and sickly sentiment 
breathes from every page. Youth appears 
as an age of fire consumed by its own flame ; 
beauty as a victim destined only to the knife; 
suffering never ceases, madness is perpetual. 
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and virtue itself, whether by what it experi- 
ences, or by the feelings that it inspires, is 
never without a stain. There is not a 
heroine in these books that might not rea- 
sonably be called a soiled and trodden rose. 

I have seen the cells of the Salpetriere 
and the furies of the Revolution, and I seem 
always by a dim combination of ideas to dis- 
cern behind these monstrous scenes the bed- 
gowns of madwomen and the great cloak of 
Marat. . . . There are some books which 
naturally and inevitably produce the effect of 
being worse than they are, as some naturally 
and inevitably appear to be better than they 
are ; the latter because they suggest ideas of 
beauty, goodness, perfection, which become, 
as it were, part of them ; the former because 
they carry us into regions where dwell all the 
ugly ideas, and those also cling to them in- 
separably. 

Fiction^ has no business to exist unless it 
is more beautiful than reality. Certainly the 
monstrosities of fiction may be found in the 
booksellers' shops ; you may buy them there 

^ Matthew Arnold's translation. 
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for a certain number of francs, and you talk 
of them for a certain number of days ; but 
they have no place in literature, because in 
literature the one aim of art is the beautiful : 
once lose sight of that, and you have the 
mere frightful reality.^ 

How strange that women should have 
turned their backs on seemliness and beauty, 
and that women writers should have been 
the first to overstep these rules ! There is, 
however, a literary moral sense, and it is 
more severe than any other, because it lays 
down the rules of taste — a faculty more 
delicate than chastity itself. 

1 Matthew Arnold* s translation. 



The Author, drawn by himself 

I FIND it hard to leave Paris, because I. 
must part from my friends; and the 
country, because I must part from myself. 

L HAVE a loving head and an obstinate 
heart ! All that I admire is dear to me, and 
to nothing that is dear to me can I ever 
become indifferent. 

In many ways I am like the butterfly; I 
love the light and burn away my life in the 
flame ; also I need, for the spreading of my 
wings, that my world should be sunny, and 
that my soul should feel surrounded, and as 
though penetrated by a balmy temperature 
— called indulgence ; I have a shivery nature 
and mind. 

X NEED that favourable eyes should shine 
upon me. Of me it is true to say : * He 
that pleases is king, he that no longer pleases 
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is nothing/ I go where I can give pleasure^ 
at least as willingly as where I can obtain it. 

X HERE is no high breeding without a 
touch of scorn for others. I, myself, find it 
impossible to scorn a stranger. 

X HE turns of phrase that express confi- 
dence are familiar to me, but not those that 
express familiarity. 

W HEN I break the windows, I want peo- 
ple to be inclined to reward me for it. 

X HE trouble of a dispute is out of all pro- 
portion to its utility. All contention deafens 
the mind, and when others are deaf, I am 
dumb. 

X WILL not allow the name of reason to that 
brutal kind of reason that crushes holy and 
sacred things with its weight ; to that malig- 
nant reason that rgoices over the errors that 
it lays bare ; to that unfeeling and scornful 
reason which insults faith. 



